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NTERNATIONAL’S trained, experienced 
salesmen come to you prepared to 
develop ideas to break office bottle- 

necks. They are men of long experience in 
finding solutions to baffling office problems. 
It makes no difference whether it is a prob- 
lem of parts or materials identification, a 
shipping problem, or a factory system 


One-Time Carbon 
Forms 
Get the Work Out on Time! 


International ‘‘Copiset’’ One-Time Carbon 
Forms speed up the writing of your state- 
ments, invoices, orders, etc. 


Individual sets of One-Time Carbon Forms 
permit distribution of work to any or all 
typewriters in the office; they do not re- 
quire special machines or attachments. 


How quickly you may complete renegotia- 
tion or contract cancellations on war work 
may depend on the speed with which you 
can identify and inventory all materials, 
parts, subassemblies, assemblies, and 
completed production. Our wide experi- 
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problem, they have ideas and experience 
to help you find a better way to solve it. 
Reducing paper work in order handling is 
another phase of record keeping in which 
we have had much experience and can 
bring you a wide variety of ideas to 
shortcut routine order handling methods. 
Ask to see samples. 


Order Books and 
Manifold Forms 


Salesmen’s Order Books, Purchase Order 
Books, Department Requisition Books. 


Sales and Record books for routemen, 
truck salesmen, order forms for branch 
and sales offices. Many styles and designs, 
all planned to minimize accounting work 


and speed the flow of business. 
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ence in factory system tags and forms will 
help you wind up government contracts 
rapidly when the time comes. Materials 
and parts identification tags, re-work tags, 
inspection tags, production move orders, 
rejection tickets, route tags and tickets, 
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SENT ON REQUEST 


“In Which We Serve” containing 
100 ideas for speeding production 
in the office and factory. 


A request for one of our men to call and go 
over all the forms and paper work in your 
office involves no obligation, and it may 
lead to savings of labor and time in several 
different departments of your office. A 
letter, postcard, telegram, or telephone 
call will bring one of our men who is 
especially fitted to assist you. 


Salesbooks 


Department Store, Folded Dry Goods, 
Pasted or Drop Leaf, and Flat Grocer styles, 
printed to order for every line of business. 
Standard and special printed salesbooks to 
meet all requirements. 


Our salesmen will be glad to work with 
any user of salesbooks to help simplify and 
systematize sales and delivery records to 
meet today’s unusual conditions. 


salvage tags, salvage reports, subassembly 
inspection tags, piecework systems—these 
are but a few of the many factory system 
items we produce for many of America’s 
largest industrial plants. Samples gladly 
furnished on request. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TAG & SALESBOOK COMPANY 


319 North Whipple Street 





Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Heres Part of Gelruary Menu 


A NATIONAL authority on farm economics we published a number of illustrated re- 








tells about coming developments in agri- 
culture and the effect on business. He 
points out that farming will play an 
increasing role in industrial prosperity 
after the war. It’s a thoughtful report, 
designed to show every business man his 
real stake in agricultural prosperity. 
Then there’s another brass tack report 
on ways to reduce time spent in handling 
routine correspondence. Several years ago 


ports on famous, well equipped offices. 
Pictures and facts are in preparation 
for another one of these picture-reports 
which proved so popular in the past. Be- 
cause of the paper limitations we are 
forced to omit one department this 
month. In the future some departments 
which have always appeared monthly will 
be alternated to save paper and keep 
our consumption within prescribed cuts. 
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“He's been wearing 
rose-colored glasses 
ever since we installed 
Postindex.” 


~~. 








AS? why not? Postindex Vis- 
ible Files have taken a big 
load off his shoulders . . . pointed 
out the solution to his inventory 


problem . . . helped him beat the 
office womanpower shortage . . . 
showed him how to control pur- 
chases and production by spot- 
lighting essential facts on every 
operation. No wonder he’s happy. 


IT’S EASY WITH 


Sostindex 


@ All the facts on operations in one 
record unit—compact, correlated, 
readily visible. 

e@ Immediate access to details. 

@ Simplest, most flexible and efficient 
visible index equipment. 

e Rapid posting to lighten clerical work. 

@ Our business record engineers will be 
glad to study your problem and de- 
sign a Postindex system to fit your 
particular needs. 





Postindex Artwood 
Flat-Book 


BB 


Postindex Artwood 
Record Cabinet 


Send for our free booklet, 
CONTROL THAT 
KEEPS YOU CON- 
STANTLY INFORMED. 








Write to Postindex Divi- ye 
sion, Art Metal Construc- “sige Ae 


tion Co., Jamestown,N.Y. 


Sostindex 
Visible files 











LETTERS ... 





Using “Please Reply To” 
On Letterheads 


To the Editor: 


Your October issue mentions a recent- 
lv completed survey conducted by your 
organization “What Com- 
panies Print on Their Letterheads To- 


regarding, 


day.” 

Can you tell me what your 
found in regard to the use of the phrase, 
“Please Address Reply To:” on the let- 
terhead ? 

Could you hazard a guess as to how 
much achieved in getting 
properly identified letters by those com- 
panies now using the same or similar 
phrases on the letterhead?—J. D. On- 
DERDONK, Office manager, National Gyp- 


survey 


success is 


sum Company, Buffalo, New York. 


Mr. OnverponkK: We don’t have the 
percentages on the number of firms 
which use a phrase, “Please Address Re- 
ply To” on letterheads. Our memory is 
that it is very small. We are afraid we 
cart hazard a about the other 
question. 


Objects to Switchboard 
“Third Degree” 


To the Editor: 


guess 


As the old year ends I am taking the 
time to write you in order to get some- 
thing off my chest. This “something” is 
the habit of switchboard operators ask- 
ing, “Who is calling, please?” 

Now I can be wrong when I say that 
I see no sense to it, and I don’t believe 
that I suffer from a persecution complex, 
but the impression that I get from this 
custom is bad for the company being 
called. 

On hearing that snappy little question, 
one gets the feeling that the “big shot” 


COMMENT 





being called may talk to you if when 
your name is announced he thinks you 
may be worth talking to. A switch- 


board operator never knows if the per- 
son calling is a customer or not and, 
friendliness being one of the first rules 
of business, to my mind this practice is 
the direct opposite. 

These are my 
which, while not too important, has a 
definite place in the general pattern of 
business; for after all, isn’t the ‘phone 
girl the first person contacted in any 
organization, small?—W. E. 
Beier, Jr., Beier §& Company, Chicago 
Illinois. 


views on a_ subject 


big or 


Mr. Beier: There is at least one good 
reason to ask, “Who’s calling, please?” 
It is in case there is a disconnection, 
the operator on the receiving end can 
call back. But much of the “Who’s call- 
ing, please?” is a downright nuisance 
and waste of time, especially when the 
operator asks the question. Then when 
the call is finally answered somebody 
says, “Mr. Snockwatch’s office,” and you 
have to be identified all over again. 


Pleads for Help in 
Filing Clippings 
To the Editor: 


I am a subscriber to your AMERICAN 
Business. I also was to System years 
clippings, no- 
prescriptions, 


ago. I have a million (?) 
tations, ideas, formulas, 
hints, ete. 

What filing system is the best way to 
handle them? Help me, please! Or 
where do I go from here? Thanks a 
million.—Dr. Daniet D. Kern, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Dr. Kiers: Filing clippings and ref- 
erences has always been a headache, and 
we do not think we have the best way, 
but it is the only way we have developed 
that comes anywhere near working. 
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Sort the clippings into as few general 
subjects as possible, and make filing 
folders for these subjects, and file them 
uUphabetically by subject in a regular 
8 by 11-inch filing cabinet. 

So that clippings will not become lost 
or mislaid, and so that we do not forget 
what file folders we have on certain sub- 
jects we maintain an index of each file 
lrawer. The longer the index is used the 
nore familiar we become with it. 

Where clippings are small we paste 
hem on a blank sheet of 814 by 11 
yaper, so they will not fall to the bottom 
f the file and clutter up the lower part 
f the drawer before the top is filled. 

One good idea about maintaining a 
‘lipping file is to go through it every 
few months and discard clippings and 
ther material which has grown obsolete. 
Inly by a constant process of discarding 
‘an Clipping files be prevented from out- 
rrowing any sensible space allotment. 


somments on “Selling” 
shristianity 
fo the Editor: 


We derive a lot of benefit out of 
‘eading American Business. In your 
ictober 1943 number under “The Trend 
if Business” we noticed with interest an 
rticle on “Selling Religion.” We haven’t 
auch doubt but what the suggestion is 

good one, but (and we are shooting 
s much at ourselves as anybody else), 

e have this suggestion to make—that it 
s impossible to sell something which you 
lon’t possess. The only truly effective 
vay to sell Christianity is to live it. 

H. SmMirnu, assistant treasurer, The 
thio Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio. 


Impressed by Cooperation 
Of AB Readers 


'o the Editor: 


I observed in the November issue 
further comments and letters in regard 
to my question in the September issue on 
*Controllership—Functions and Duties.” 
I certainly have been impressed with 
the fine response that has been made in 
regard to my questions. I have per- 
sonally received at least a dozen letters 
from all over the country from business 
men trying to help me and showing in- 
erest in my questions. I have never be- 
lieved that there was such a fine spirit 
broad of helpfulness and cooperation. 
it certainly has opened my eyes. Truly, 
the American business man is one that 
vants to help his brother. In the final 
ialysis that is tomy mind the American 
ay of doing things and is really what 
ve are fighting for—J. U. Sunren, 
controller, The Moorman Manufacturing 
(ompany, Quincy, Illinois. 
Mr. Sunren: We were especially grati- 
ted by your interesting letter, as it is 
ways a source of satisfaction to know 
{iat our readers are willing to cooperate 
\ ith each other. This makes business and 
cliting a magazine a pleasure. 
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HERE’S nothing like a letter to 
T cheer your relatives and friends in 
the service. And nothing like V-Mail 
to get your letters overseas fast. Even 
the opening of V-Mail letters for pho- 
tographing is done with speed—up to 
500 a minute on our electric Letter 
Opener. 

The Letter Opener is but one ma- 
chine in our complete line of mail- 
handling equipment which, in busy 
wartime offices everywhere, is saving 
manpower, speeding production, and 
relieving overburdened post offices by 
expediting the flow of mail. 

When peacetime comes, speed will 
continue to be the watchword—in a 
new, faster-moving business world. 
And the postwar mailroom will be 
“the heart of every office’”’—it will set 
the pace for other departments—keep 
things on the move right down the 
line. Plan now for your postwar mail- 








room with the aid of a ComMEercIAL 
ContrRoLs mailroom specialist. 

Our factories today are making .30 
caliber M-1 Carbines for the Armed 
Forces—after Victory, equipment for 
Complete Mailroom Service will again 
be in production. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales .. . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . 
Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 





COMMERCIAL 


CONTROLS 


Division of 
NATIONAL POSTAL METER CO., INC. 
ROCHESTER 2, N.Y 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CIT 








| ol Business 


HE United States has per- 
formed the almost miracu- 


lous feat of fighting a 
global war, and at the 


same time maintaining the 
production of civilian 
goods at record breaking 
levels during 1943. Year- 
end estimates put the na- 
tional income at 140 billion 
dollars, as compared with 
a former peak in 1929 of 
82.5 billions. We beat the 
record breaking year of 
1942 by 25 billions. True, 


war production accounted 





for much of this total, yet 
out of 180 billions of goods and services produced 
in 1943, it is estimated at least 60 billions were 
civilian goods. That far exceeds the total production 
of all goods and services during the depression year 
of 1933! Whether this rate of production will be 
maintained in 1944 no man can say. It is reasonably 
certain, however, that the production of civilian goods 
will equal or exceed the 1943 total. In any event, 
industry’s 1943 production achievement stands as 
indisputable evidence of what private enterprise and 
free labor, working with government, can do. 


What to Expect in 1944 


According to Brookmire, whose forecasts in the 
past have proved most reliable, the boom we have 
been experiencing in 1943 will continue in 1944. But 
it will be spotty. Some industries will enjoy excel- 
lent business, others will If the war in the 
European theater ends in 1944, as General Eisen- 
hower believes it will, the production of war goods 
should decline and fall off sharply toward the end of 
the year. The inflationary undercurrent will bolster 


not. 


prices. The rise will be most pronounced in farm 
products. Industrial items will continue to be con- 


t 


trolled. Money rates, though held down by govern 
ment policy, will gradually rise from recent subnorma 
levels. High-grade bonds will drift downward fron 
the highs of recent years. The late 1943 reaction i 
stocks thinks Brookmire, bu 


good stocks are destined to rise over the long term 


may carry further, 
The stock market may be sensitive to peace scare: 
and war shocks, but much higher levels will even 
tually be seen—impelled by inflationary forces. I 
will be a year of action on the labor front. Selectiv: 
Service is talking of gathering 1,500,000 men i 
1944. Though the number of men called to the color 
may taper off, it will be twice as hard to replac 
them as it was last year. The nearer we come to peac: 
the more unions will press to “liberalize” labor con 
tracts. Far from stabilizing the labor situation, gov 
ernment regulations will mean more, not less, fric 
tion. So all in all 1944 will require alert and astut 
management, and flexible policies and administration 


Labor in the Doghouse 


At a meeting of industrial relations men in New 
York a speaker defined an optimist as a labor leade 
who wanted to keep his job after the boys came back 
from Europe. The recent flare-up over a statemen 
attributed by William Green to General Marshall 
that strikes and threats of strikes on our home fron 
have prolonged the war and may mean the loss o 
thousands of American lives, gives point to that re 
mark. Labor has overplayed its hand, and gottei 
itself into the same doghouse, so far as public opinio: 
is concerned, as business landed in during the d 
pression. The editor of the Christian Herald, jus 
back from the war fronts, is alarmed over the bitte: 
ness of men in the armed forces toward labor leader: 
They accuse the leaders of “double crossing” then. 
Reports are current in Washington that the Roos 
velt Administration has decided to support legisla 
tion forbidding strikes in wartime. This bitterness 33 
unfortunate because there are millions of patriot: 
Americans working long hours-.at gruelling jobs s) 
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that our fighting men may have the materials and 
arms they need to win the war. The disrepute into 
which labor has fallen is not their fault. It is the 
direct result of the rift between the Administration 
and Congress over the passage of the Smith-Connally 
bill. The Administration predicted this bill would 
create a chaotic labor situation, and it looks very 
much as though certain pro-Administration labor 
leaders are determined to prove that the President 
was right and Congress was wrong. 


What Makes Executives Tick? 


Dr. Daniel Starch, veteran analyst, recently sur- 
veyed 150 executives to find out how they differed 
‘rom ordinary people. He wanted to know why top 
nen were paid twenty times more than bottom men. 
rhe reasons: (1) Ability to think a problem through ; 
2) Ability and willingness to assume responsibility ; 
3) Ability and capacity to handle people; (4) In- 
ier drive, that rare ability of the few to make them- 
selves do those things which lesser men put off until 
mother day. Men having and using those qualifica- 
ions, Dr. Starch told the Sales Executives Club of 
New York, are the envied few in business. They make 
he big money. To get into that upper crust, if you 
we not there already, you must do four things: 
1) Look at problems from the viewpoint of the long 
erm and not just for today; try to see the forest 
ather than the trees which confuse the little man; 
2) Look at things more from the viewpoint of the 
ther fellow. This is necessary in getting along with 
mployees, customers, stockholders, or what have 
ou? Ina recent check of employees’ attitudes toward 
nanagement, Dr. Starch found 68 per cent com- 
lained management did not have the employee's 
point of view; (3) Make management a studied art 
ind be ever alert for ideas and methods which others 
lave used which might successfully be adapted to 
your business. In that way you keep your business 
irom dying on the vine. (4) Take a greater interest 
in public affairs. We particularly like this last com- 
mandment. The time has passed when business men 
can remain aloof from polities. 


Better Employee Relations 


Quite aside from the effect which government fum- 
ling of the labor ball will have on employee-employer 
relations, 1944 is bound to bring widespread labor 
unrest. Back of this unrest is the fear of the “pink 
ticket” when war orders taper off. An upward surge 
ef labor-management disputes seems inevitable. Yet 
we know that many of these disputes can be mini- 
mized, perhaps eliminated, by the right kind of in- 
custrial relations. My observation during two years 
¢° working with labor and management in ironing 
cit disputes confirms the findings reported above by 
I'v. Starch. Too few employers really understand 
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their employees, and fewer still have done enough 
about it. Top management does not yet realize that 
most employee unrest is psychological in character 

that when you move a worker from one job to 
another, as must be done when “down-grading” be- 
gins, you disturb the position which has been built 
around him. That is why industrial relations are im- 
portant today, why they will become even more im- 
portant during the reconversion and postwar periods. 
To assist employers in effectively dealing with these 
problems, Dartnell has rearranged its publications 
and will publish a monthly magazine devoted entirely 
to improving employee-employer relations. It will be 
called Industrial Relations, and will be similar in 
size and format to AMERICAN Busryess. It will make 
its appearance under the new name in February. The 


subscription price will be $3.00 a year. 


Postwar Selling 


As the war goes into the Victory stage it seems 
probable that the dominating position Russia will 
win in Europe may mean greater changes here at 
home than any of us can now foresee. Much depends 
upon the ability of American business to make jobs 
at good wages for all who really want to work. Since 
that in turn depends on the kind of postwar selling 
job we do, management would be well advised to give 
that phase of its operations serious thought. What 
can we do that we have not done to step up sales 
volume and cut down sales costs? For one thing, we 
might concentrate postwar sales effort on carefully 
selected customers, rather than spread it thinly over 
many customers. Selective selling begins with obtain- 
ing complete information about those accounts 
management selects as being particularly desirable. 
The salesmen should have a full credit report on those 
accounts, whether they are now on the books or 
whether management wants to have the salesmen put 
them on the books. This information should be so 
broken down, that the salesmen will know the poten- 
tial sales possibilities of each account and how far 
they are from that potential at all times. All-out 
selective selling means doing a better customer as 
sistance job. When you concentrate you can do this 
without increasing your overall appropriations for 
sales helps. How many manufacturers, for example, 
know the minimum stock their dealers should carry 
to do the maximum volume of business? Some think 
they do. But how many have ever made a survey of 
dealers’ operations to determine a general inventory 
pattern? We need to know more about balancing our 
customers’ inventories, because mighty few customers 
know themselves. Under a selective selling program 
the salesman becomes, or should become in postwar 
selling, a merchandising adviser to his customers, and 
it is up to the manufacturer to see that he has trust- 
worthy data upon which to base his advice. There is 


J.C.A. 


a job to be done here. Let’s get it under way. 








WHO'S 


THIS WORKER with all 


Graph-A-Matic is an instrument of 
administrative control in business. 
As an exclusive feature of the 
Kardex Method of Visible Control, 
this graphic system can be applied 
to any or all of the records you need 
in steering your business...and yield 
operating savings as high as 50%. 
Maybe you’re concerned about in- 
ventory reduction in view of possible 
coming events. Graph-A-Matic can 
show you in detail where to act first 
...and where next. Perhaps you need 
to obtain a greater utilization of your 
present labor force...to step up ma- 
chine use through improved sched- 
uling...to be ready at reconversion 





time with a post-war sales program. 
For all these, the Kardex signalling 
system can provide © Fact-Power” 

..afree flow of graphed facts to 
guide you in analyzing, planning, co- 
ordinating with accuracy and speed. 

WE INVITE YOU to inspect the 
methods of administrative control 
currently used by the management 
of 136 of the nation’s foremost bus- 
inesses. These methods are described 
and illustrated in the new 74-page 
brochure “Graph-A-Matic Man- 


POLL LL 


Wl —xwwers ? 


agement Control’’. Due to the nature 
of its contents and the many months 
of careful preparation entailed, we 
can offer this brochure only to re- 
sponsible executives. 


A wire, letter or phone call to 
our nearest Branch Office will bring 
““Graph-A-Matic Management Con- 
trol” to your desk. One of our Sys- 
tems and Methods Technicians 
whose work it represents will gladly 
discuss the application of these 
methods with you. 
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REMINGTON RAND 
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TM Hal Business 


General Motors anticipates em- 
ployment of 400,000 people in the 
postwar era. According to C. E. 
Wilson, president, the company is 
planning an expenditure of about 
half a billion dollars for new plants 
and equipment, including four or 
five new assembly units. Most of 
these new assembly units will be 
Buick, Oldsmobile, and 
Pontiae divisions, because Chev- 


used by 


rolet is thought to be amply sup- 
plied with assembly plants. Pre- 
war employment at General Mo- 
250,000, which 


means plans now under way will 


tors was about 


‘all for a 60 per cent increase in 
employment ; 375,000 will be em- 
ployed in the automotive divisions 
with the remaining 25,000 in other 
divisions. 


Shopping Communities which 
had begun to develop before the 
war are expected to boom again 
as soon as gasoline is available for 
full use. These communities, which 
comprise a group of stores in a 
suburb or at highway crossroads, 
may revolutionize America’s shop- 
ping habits. Unless the parking 
problem is attacked boldly and 
successfully many downtown dis- 
tricts will continue to deteriorate 
after the war, growing less and 
less important in the retail picture 
as these suburban developments 


grow. 


s 
Washington considers cutbacks 
one of 1944’s major problems. The 
impact of cutbacks on the nation’s 
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economy, the speed with which 
companies receiving cutbacks can 
be transferred to other war pro 
duction or to civilian production, 
and the effect of the manpower 
situation are now being studied by 
While 


Washington studies, cutbacks con- 


agencies in) Washington. 
tinue. Although reports are con- 
flicting it appears that there will 
1,500,000 
more workers in industry by July 
1944 than at the same date in 
1943. This is a government figure, 


be a need for about 


which may be high as compared 


with actual needs. 


° _ 
National Association of Manv- 
facturers, releasing a recent study 
on distribution, refers to the sales- 
man as the forgotten man. This 
group declares, “In the immediate 
postwar rush to promote sales 
many manufacturers will seek to 
get into the retailing field much 
more than before, for example, 
paint, wallpaper, home appliances, 
radio. In general, the tendency of 
manufacturers to go into direct 
consumer distribution will not be 
so marked as the tendency of 
wholesalers and retailers to in- 


tegrate.” 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
opened a new Waco, 
Texas, January 3, 1944, with a 


plant at 


capacity to produce 300,000 bot- 
tles daily. Three hundred people 
will be employed and plans are 
now being prepared to double the 
capacity of the plant. This may 


be a forecast of the way in which 
industry will accelerate the decen- 
tralization process which had be 
gun before the war, and which was 
vastly stimulated by the location 
of many war plants in hitherto 


agricultural regions. 


‘ 
A. C. Nielsen Company, famed 
market research organization, re- 
ports that sales on rationed goods 
tend to slump immediately after 
rationing is lifted. It is believed 
that this is caused by consumer 
hoarding, which ceases when ra- 
tioning stops. The danger that ac 
cumulated consumer stocks will de- 
press sales after rationing is a 
very real one for a long list of 
commodities, states a recent Niel- 
sen release. If wholesalers build up 
inventories, it is believed that there 
would be one-sixth of a year’s 
supply of certain commodities 
stored up in trade and consumer 
stocks. This would be enough to 
kill an entire year’s profit for the 
year in which this slack is even- 
tually taken up. 

Frederick Crawford’s leacder- 
ship of the National Association 
of Manufacturers at this time 
seems to be particularly fortu- 
nate. The association’s release, re- 
ferred to in another paragraph in 
this department, is a highly con- 
structive catalog of things we need 
to do in this country. Gone are the 
reactionary tendencies which once 
marked most of NAM?’s releases. 
We urge 


readers who receive 
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U. S. Army Signal Corps installing switchboard in New Guinea 


If the Long Distance circuit you 
want is busy—and your call isn’t 
really urgent — it will help if you 
will cancel it. 


If it must go through, we'll ap- 
preciate your co-operation when 
the operator says: “Please limit 
your call to 5 minutes.” 
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copies of this report—Second Re- 
port of the Postwar Committee is 
the title—to study it carefully. 
It offers a blueprint of the kind 
of America practically everybody 
but the thimble-wits want. 





Farm Building may boom as 
soon as sufficient materials are re- 
leased. Glued, laminated rafters 
and arches to provide post-free 
spans for large farm buildings are 
ready for use and offered by large 
lumber companies such as Weyer- 
haeuser. This type of construction 
means stronger, more economical 
buildings with substantial savings 
in materials and labor. 


Dartpell Corporation has re- 
cently published a four-page let- 
ter giving five basic principles of 
sales management for postwar, 
and urging sales executives to set 
up a sound sales policy deeply 
rooted in long-range principles. 
The letter points out that while 
present sales policies may be ade- 
quate, it is a good idea to be sure 
they meet the larger test of public 
service as well as company se- 
curity, 


Miller Freeman, publisher of 
“Pacific Motor Boat,” offers to 
donate $1,000 to Navy Relief if it 
can be proved that certain state- 
ments in the book, Betrayal from 
the East, are true. It is claimed in 
the book that the Japs released 
acids in Pacific waters which would 
bubble and attack hulls of boats, 
eating through ship plates in 
twenty-four hours. Mr. Freeman 
thinks that this is an old spy- 
scare story and offers testimony 
from the Laucks Laboratories in 
Seattle to assert that no such 
acid has ever been discovered. A 
bow to Mr. Freeman for this con- 
tribution to sanity. 


Five Manufacturers have been 
selected to produce 50,000 new 
bathtubs for civilian use, but just 
inybody cannot buy them. All 
must go to war housing projects. 
About 40 per cent of usual pro- 
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duction of electric irons has been 
allowed for 1944 by the War Pro- 
duction Board. This would total 
2,000,000 irons. 


Small Manufacturers may get 
a break as materials are released 
for civilian manufacture. Some of 
the larger producers may find it 
impossible to set up manufactur 
ing facilities small enough to war- 
rant going into production for 
small quantities. Prices may be af- 
fected by short production runs, 
it is thought, unless there are 
quantities of raw materials suf- 
ficient to enable economic produc- 
tion runs to be made. But larger 
manufacturers may step in for 
small quantity production as a 
protection against the loss of deal- 
ers, even though the production 
must be handled at a loss. 


Melvin H. Baker, president of 
National Gypsum Company, re- 
ports his company is proceeding 
with the assumption there will be 
ample buying power after the war, 
and is consequently planning for 
75 per cent capacity production 
for the first year of peace, 100 per 
cent capacity for the second peace 
year. National, although the ma- 
jority of its business is in the 
building supply field, showed in- 
creases all through the depression 
when building was at a low ebb. 
Mr. Baker foresees a demand for 
a million homes a year for ten 
years. But he warns that the mil- 
lion homes a year may not occur 
until after a full vear of peace. He 
anticipates a 500,000 home build- 
ing year the first postwar year. 


Sales Record Systems, man y 
of which were allowed to deteri- 
orate during the period when 
manufacturers were all out for 
war production, are being re- 
habilitated with a view to more 
careful sales and customer control 
after the war. Several companies 
are installing systems the purpose 
of which is to provide current 
sales analysis figures as fast as 
sales are made. It is interesting to 


note that nearly all of the systems 
which have come to our notice pro- 
vide for additional product classi- 
fications. Looks as if many com- 
panies are going to offer new lines 
after the war. 


Watch Portland, Oregon, « city 
which failed to make the progress 
expected of it for several years, 
but which now has its eye on world 
markets to open up after the war. 
The business men there are es- 
pecially interested in foreign trade 
and have made a special point of 
working with and encouraging 
young men who study foreign 
trade at the university at Eugene, 
150 miles from Portland. But for- 
eign trade is not the only interest 
of the enterprising men of Port- 
land. They intend to hold a fair 
share of the industrial gains which 
the great war and shipbuilding ac- 
tivity brought to that city. The 
city is doing highly intelligent 
planning right now. 


Industrial Relations Men « + « 
busy trying to interest employees 
in saving money these days and 
not adding their high buying 
power to the already great in- 
flationary pressure on prices. It’s 
a delicate subject which needs to 
be approached with great skill or 
not at all. Employees feel, and 
who can blame them, that the 
money is their own to spend as 
they darn well please. Yet many 
of them will inevitably face the 
day when present high earnings 
dwindle or disappear. 


Aircraft Makers arc planning 
to produce cameras, optical in- 
struments, farm implements, 
household appliances, and _ build- 
ing materials to help provide em- 
ployment after the war, according 
to Donald M. Hobart, research 
manager, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, who has just completed a 
survey of postwar plans of manu- 
facturing companies. He also re- 
ports that 58 per cent of all com- 
planned to 


panies interviewed 


bring out some new products. 





Old Products Made 


New-—and Better 





New products will be important in the postwar world, 
yet the old product made new will furnish the bulk of 
employment. This is the first of three reports showing 
how the designer adds new sales kick to old products 





BY S. M. REID 


N 1933 the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company had a “Wear- 
Ever” teakettle for sale. It was a 
good utensil and the management 
knew it, and was prepared for some 
brisk trade. But what it got was a 
shower of orders—and re-orders 
that fattened 
This teakettle was something new 


receipt columns. 
in water boilers, a conspicuous 
first. It had been designed by a 
man whose business it was to de 
sign any and all articles manufac- 
turers brought him — Lurelle 
Guild. And so it was proved again 
that good industrial designing is 
a Siamese twin of sales. 

For generations teakettles had 
been made along the same pattern 
—long, narrow. spout, swivel 
handle, unattached lid which some- 
times slid off when the kettle was 
tilted too far and loosed a cloud 
of hot steam. Though nobody 
thought so (except a few thousand 
housewives who had burned their 
hands and wrists pouring and re- 
filling their household kettles) it 
was a thoroughly awkward ar- 
rangement of bad features. The 
designer who was given the prob- 
lem of reconstructing it studied its 
worst points and came up with 
answers that were greeted with the 
only kind of approval that counts 


in the long run—purchases. He 
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shortened the spout and made it 
wide enough to admit a stream of 
faucet water for refilling, he an- 
chored the lid, and made the han- 
dle rigid. Then he smartened its 
lines so it no longer looked like a 
fugitive from the days of open 
hearth cooking. There was not 
much left for the manufacturer to 


do but say, “Come and get it!” 


This little teakettle epic is a 
fair illustration of the job of the 
today. His 


business is to study an article from 


industrial designer 
the point of view of its use, the 
materials available to make it, the 
price range within which it is t 
sell, and its appearance, and tur 
it into something the buying pub 
lic needs and wants. Never mine 
whether it is a cooking pan or a 
transport plane. The designer’ 
craft covers them both, and every 
thing in between. 

Because many people think in 
dustrial designing is limited in ap 
plication to big, durable good 
such as locomotives and ships an 
motor cars, AMERICAN BvusINnEs 
plans to run a series of these ar 
ticles describing the profession, it 
chief exponents, and its opera 
tions. That the interest in indus 


The old, hand-scalding, loose-lid, swivel-handle teakettle grew into this modern 
glamour girl. Sales increased 300 per cent. 


Lurelle Guild was the designer 
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BEFORE: Any village tinsmith could turn out a box like 
" this old Servel Refrigerator, which has all the 
beauty of a coal bin, and certainly no special sales appeal 





BEFORE: dust another juvenile jeep, with exposed bolts 
" to catch clothing, and no sex appeal to move 
it off the wholesalers’ or the retailers’ shelves rapidly 


trial designing is increasing every 
day is an established fact. The 
promise of enlarged markets after 
the war has inspired many manu- 
facturers to investigate the pos- 
sibility of new and better patterns. 
The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, a postwar planning 
group of representative business 
and professional men, is preparing 
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a sound-slidefilm on the problems 
and techniques of design, which 
will be released early in January. 
This film will be shown in cities all 
over the country, under the aus- 
pices of the National Federation 
of Salés Executives. This tie-up is 
natural, since the object of design 
is to increase the sales appeal of a 


product by improving its appear 


beauty, and is easier to clean. 





« Here’s a face-lifted version of the same Servel 
AFTER: # 


nit. It has greater accessibility for users, real 


Lurelle Guild drew it 





AFTER: Harold Van Doren, industrial designer, worked it 
* over to make it look like a ‘‘man from Mars” 
magic car to charm the children, and sell more rapidly 


ance—and the efficiency of its 
function. 

When World War I was over 
there was no such profession as 
industrial designer. Ten years lat- 
er, however, it was a well rooted 
business which had been pioneered 
by Walter Dorwin Teague, and to 
which well-known names as Ray- 
mond Loewy, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Preparing Executives for 
Postwar Expansion 


A typical meeting which is part of the program for developing and preparing executive, clerical, and supervisory personnel 








at Aldens Chicago Mail Order Company for postwar expansion. Every new executive, no matter in what rank, takes the course 





With an expansion program getting under way, Aldens 
Chicago Mail Order Company begins a training pro- 
gram which aims to build up a reserve of executive 
personnel, familiar with all phases of the business. 
Another example of how business prepares for postwar 





As told to F. C. Minaker 


BY EDGAR L. SCHNADIG 


President, Aldens Chicago Mail Order Company 


T Aldens Chicago Mail Order 

Company we are preparing as 
quickly and as thoroughly as we 
-an for the postwar world. By 
March 1942 we had already re- 
vamped the training program for 
our mail order personnel. No 
sooner, however, had this program 
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got into full swing than we realized 
that our executive personnel could 
do with some training, too. By 
September of the same year our 
executive training program was in 
force, and to date we have trained 
over fifty executives, some of whom 
were new employees, some old. 


While Aldens has a definite and 
well-known policy of promoting 
from within, it has become neces- 
sary recently, because of the de- 
velopment of our postwar pro- 
gram, to hire a few executives 
from outside the organization. 
These new men and women—there 
is no sex line drawn here—are 
given a carefully prepared plan of 
executive training which requires 
two weeks’ study. Regardless of 
his experience and training as an 
executive before joining Aldens, 
every new person coming into our 
organization must take this train- 
ing as a matter of course. Some of 
the new men we have hired have 
come to us with top executive ex- 
perience in the retail field. The 
two weeks’ training period applied 
to them as well as to any others 


we have hired. 
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We hold nothing back from 
these new executives. At the end of 
the two weeks’ training, the new- 
comer “knows all.” He is ac- 
quainted with all the ramifications 
of our business. He knows what we 
are trying to do today, and what 
our plans are for the future. He 
knows the financial setup. He has 
all the information that is avail- 
able about company policies and 
methods. 

His introduction to the person- 
nel is unlike that in most com- 
panies. Here he does not go 
through the various floors meeting 
Mr. White, Mr. Jones, and 
Mr. Smith in a dizzying round of 
introductions. Our plan of han- 
dling this situation is to have the 
newcomer meet each department 
head and assistant through the 
training procedure. He meets these 
men in the classroom, and he meets 
them in their own departments— 
credit, financial, merchandise con- 
trol, sales, auditing, etc. In this 
manner he gets a better overall 
picture of the organization, and of 
the way in which each man’s re- 
sponsibilities and duties tie in with 
the entire setup. 

Promotions do not come easy at 
Aldens, but they do come because 
we have a well-planned program 
of promoting from within. Except 
for an expansive period, such as 
the present, we can always find 
timber within the organization for 
our executive personnel. Now the 
demand is greater than the sup- 
ply. However, when we say pro- 
motions do not come easy, it means 
that the man (or woman) selected 
for promotion must prove himself. 
The selectee for an executive job 
is given an aptitude test, first of 
all. He passes the test. All is well 
and good, so far. Then, he has to 
undergo two weeks’ training pe- 
riod, at the end of which is a final 
examination. And it is his final test 
which shows us whether he is ready 
for the promotion. This routine 
applies to every man and woman 
in line for a more important job, 
whether employed as operating 
executive, merchandise manager, 
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One of the ‘‘shots”’ in the indoctrination film, ‘‘Meet the Folks.’’ It is shown to 
new employees, and designed to orientate them to the company and the work 


sales manager, buyer, or in any 
other executive job. 

The training program starts 
out easily, the first day being part 
of the program of orientation. 
Even the old employees taking the 
course can profit by this part of 
the training, for it is surprising 
how many of them are not quite 
sure of “who’s who.” What follows 
this part of the program is not 
quite so simple, however. It is in- 
tensive study and covers every 
department in the organization. 
Granted that the new employee will 
never come into contact with the 
accounting or the exchange de- 
partment; still he must know how 
these departments function and, 
more important, how they tie in 
the work of the entire organiza- 
tion. It is necessary for every 
executive to know the policies and 
procedures of each and every de- 
partment. 

A film, called “Meet the Folks,” 
is used to orient and indoctrinate 
all new employees. This is a slide- 
film which can be exhibited in a 
few minutes and is designed to help 
acquaint all new employees with 
the facts about their new employer, 
and to start them off “on the right 


foot” with the company and with 
their jobs. 

One of the most interesting and 
important features of the training 
program is the job relation meet- 
ings, which include a daily one- 
hour program, and are an absolute 
“must” for all executives, old and 
new. And that means all of us, 
with no exceptions—from — the 
president right on down the line- 
attend these meetings. 

When the program was outlined 
everyone was curious about this 
“job relations” stuff. What’s it all 
about anyhow, and why ten meet- 
ings? Briefly, the meetings are de- 
signed to build a technique for 
creating good job relations be- 
tween the executive and those un- 
der him who are responsible to 
management for production, and 
between executives on the same or 
different levels. To organize the 
thinking and efforts of those in the 
department, and to obtain their 
enthusiastic support is not an easy 
job. It takes time to teach the 
technique of this procedure, and 
that is why ten of the meetings in 
the training program are devoted 
to the subject—followed imme- 
diately bv a (Continued on page 33) 
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N WLB Revises Wage 


Rates and Ranges 





Several white collar jobsalaries increased for New York- 
New Jersey area by National War Labor Board. Com- 
panies paying less than these rates may apply for per- 
mission to bring their salaries to listed ‘‘going’’ figures 





N JUNE 1943, we published a 

list of government job classifica- 
tions for the Chicago area, as de- 
termined by National War Labor 
Board. In August we published a 
later list of rates and job descrip- 
tions for a long list of “white col- 
lar” workers, as approved by the 
Regional War Labor Board in 
July. The rates published — in 
August were for New York and 
Northern New Jersey, and an- 
other shorter list for Ohio and 
Kentucky cities. 

We attempted to obtain ap- 
proved rates from other cities, but 
in most cases the regional boards 
had not completed the figures. 
Now comes a revised list for New 
York and Northern New Jersey 
which was released early in Decem- 
ber. 

There is an upward trend, no- 
ticeable first in the salaries for 
secretaries and stenographers. In 
the New York release the ‘single 
rate—that is, the rate where only 
one person is involved rather than 
a group—for secretaries was $30. 
For cases where groups are em- 
ployed the range was from $27 to 
$37. The December release changes 
these figures to $36 for the single 
rate, and the range from $32 to 
$45. According to the government 
job classifications a secretary is a 
person serving an official of the 
organization. It is not intended to 


include secretaries to major ad- 
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ministrative or executive officials 
of large organizations. 

A separate classification de- 
scribes the work of Grade I 
Stenographers, who are supposed 
to take and transcribe dictation 
involving limited and simple vo- 
‘abulary with ordinary skill and 
speed. Such workers were listed in 
July as receiving salaries of $24 
in single cases, with the range 
listed as $22 to $28 weekly. These 
figures were not increased. 

But for a higher type stenog- 
rapher, classified as Stenographer, 
Grade II, the rate for single 
‘ases was increased from $29 to 
$30, while the range was increased 
from $26-$35 to $27-$37. 

If we are permitted the as- 
sumption that these rates have 
been based on demand, in some 
measure at least, it would seem 
that in the New York-Northern 
New Jersey area the big demand 
is for the higher type stenog- 
raphers. Stenographer, Grade II, 
according to the government clas- 
sification, must take and_ tran- 
scribe dictation of a difficult na- 
ture, involving varied vocabulary 
and frequent use of unusual words 
and expressions. Considerable skill, 
accuracy, and speed are required. 

Telephone Operators, Grade II 
in the December release were upped 
from the July single rate of $25 
to $30, and the group rates from 
$23-$30 to $27-$37. Typists in 


both grades were not changed, but 
Grade I Bookkeeping Machine 
Operators were increased one to 
two dollars weekly. 

Dictating machine operators 
were not increased. Government 
description of dictating machine 
operators gives them two classi- 
fications, Grades I and II with 
the Grade II or higher classifica- 
tion being required to transcribe 
on the typewriter recorded dicta- 
tion of a varied character of more 
than average degree of difficulty in 
which unusual terms may occur. 
Grade I Operators are not re- 
quired to attempt unusual or diffi- 
cult words, but must possess aver- 
age skill and speed. 

Calculating Machine and Comp- 
tometer Operators, Grade I got 
one and two dollar increases in 
December’s release over the same 
figures published in July, while 
the rates for Grade II Operators 
remained unchanged. 

The rates published in the tabu- 
lation accompanying this article 
are described as “sound and going 
rates and ranges.” Where a com- 
pany’s salary rates and ranges 
are below these figures, it may now 
make application to increase up to 
the rates listed. Applications 
should be forwarded to the War 
Labor Board for approval before 
being put into effect. 

Where combination jobs exist, 
the work should be classified ac- 
cording to the highest skill. Thus, 
if a girl is a combination book- 
keeper and stenographer _ she 
should be classified as, and paid 
the rates for, a bookkeeper as 
listed because they are higher. 

As has been pointed out many 
times in AMERICAN Bustness there 
are many companies which have 
never gone to the trouble of estab- 
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ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


ae 
Accounting Clerk,I ....... 
Accounting Clerk, II ....... 
Accounting Clerk, III 
Bookkeeper,I .......... 
ae 
a 
Payroll Clerk, II ......... 
re 
Geet Gems, SE ww tt 


Statistical Clerk, II. ....... 
po ee 
Timekeeper,II.......... 
SS 
I a. ge) ghw,- ew Swe 
Key Punch Machine Operator, I 


Bookkeeping Machine Operator, II 


Calculating and Comptometer 
Machine Operator, I 


Calculating and Comptometer 
Machine Operator, II. .... . 


Tabulating Machine Operator, I 


Billing Machine Operator, I 


Se 


TYPISTS, STENOGRAPHIC 
AND SECRETARIAL 
CS, ee 
0 
Statistion!l Typist. . ... 1. 2 ss 


Stenographer,I ......... 
Stenographer, II ......... 





Statistical Clerrk,I ........ 


Key Punch Machine Operator, II . . 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator,I. . 


Tabulating Machine Operator, II . . 


Billing Machine Operator, II . . , 
Billing Clerk,I. ......... 


Dictating Machine Operator,I .. . 
Dictating Machine Operator, II. . . 


Revised Wage Rates and Ranges 


As Determined by National War Labor Board for New York-Northern New Jersey Area 


Single Rate Range 
Rate Low High 


29 26 35 Legal Stenographer, II ..... oy 35 50 
36 32 4s Language Stenographer,I ..... 32 29 40 
46 40 58 Secretary-Stenographer ...... 32 29 40 
27 24 32 Secretary,I ........ : 36 32 45 


Legal Secretary, I 


Ditto Machine Operator ...... 22 20 24 
38 33 48 Mimeograph Operator,I ...... 24 22 28 
= ~ a Mimeograph Operator, II. ..... 30 27 37 

Addressograph Operator,I ..... 24 22 28 
24 22 28 Addressograph Operator, II. ... . 30 27 37 
30 27 37 Teletype Machine Operator,I. . .. 27 24 32 
40 35 50 Teletype Machine Operator, II... 30 27 37 


File Clerk, II . 


eee adalat s . 22 20 24 
= - ” Telephone Operator,I ....... 24 22 28 
30 27 37 Telephone Operator, II....... W 27 37 
25 23 30 ee 25 23 30 
32 29 OS). eG ee ee ee 22 20 24 
25 23 ea 27 24 32 


Traffic Clerk, II 


Industrial Nurse 


Purchasing Assistant,I....... 36 32 45 
Purchasing Assistant, II ...... 50 43 63 


Correspondent, I 


24 22 28 Assistant Credit Manager,I .... 40 35 50 
29 26 35 Assistant Credit Manager, II .... 50 43 63 
24 22 28 Assistant Office Manager,I.... . 40 35 50 
30 27 37 Assistant Office Manager, II .... 50 43 63 


TYPISTS, STENOGRAPHIC Rate Low High 
AND SECRETARIAL (Cont.) 


Legal Stenographer, I 


ADDRESSING AND DUPLICATING 


GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


Messenger ... . 


File Clerk,I ... 


Mail Clerk .... 


Traffic Clerk, I. . 


Export Assistant, I 
Export Assistant, II 


Correspondent, II 


Single Rate Range 








lishing the proper salary ranges 
for different jobs. Because of this 
it has worked a hardship on these 
companies and their employees 
when applying for salary adjust- 
ments since the wage stabilization 
legislation was enacted. 

For example, a group of five 
stenographers doing the same 
work or the same general type of 
work are probably never at any 
one time worth the same salaries. 
Depending upon experience, skill, 
ability, length of service there 
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should be a range of $5 to $10 in 
their salaries. But many com- 
panies have never gone to the 
trouble to classify and set up 
salary ranges, or to establish 
wage policies which bring rate in- 
creases at certain intervals, or for 
certain evidence of greater skill. 
These companies, in the past, 
have simply hired new  stenog- 
raphers as the need arose, paying 
them what seemed necessary, with 
little or no attempt to bring them 
in at definite starting rates, and 


advance them at stated periods, or 
when skill increases sufficiently to 
warrant these advances. The result 
has been that the employees were 
dissatisfied because they have 
never known what brought raises, 
except threats to resign, or con- 
stant applications for raises. But 
where salary ranges have been 
fairly established, with several 
upward steps in rates to be paid, 
there is a record of raises which the 
government officials have shown a 
tendency to recognize. 
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Excessive Costs 





Production and cost control plan at Snap-On Tools 
shows up manufacturing irregularities, enabling the 
management to take quick steps to improve processes, 
revise prices, or discontinue all the unprofitable items 





BY WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


EFORE the Snap-On Tools 

Corporation went all out for 
war work its line of hand tools for 
automotive production, mainte- 
nance, and equipment consisted of 
4,500 different items. Despite the 
progress toward standardization 
of motor parts, made by the in- 
dustry using the tools, the line 
had been increasing year by year. 
Nearly every new model and near- 
ly every new improvement in en- 
gine, wheel, and other assemblies 
called for new hand tools, and 
Snap-On made them. 

Keeping track of 4,500 items 
differing in size, shape, and func- 
tion would have been quite a task 
even if they had all been made of 
the same kinds of steel. But it was 
made even more complicated by 
the fact that more than 100 dif- 
ferent analyses were required to 
meet the specifications of the 
buyers. In addition, the number of 
shop operations varied. There was 
no manufacturing problem for 
which standard practices had not 
been developed, and no problem in 
sales, but the task of management 
was becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. 

This evidenced itself chiefly in 
the increasing length of time re- 
quired to determine costs. In some 
instances as many as six months 
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elapsed before an order could be 
finally closed out through the 
cost accounting department. Ex- 
penses of digging back through 
individual order and production 
records naturally were increasing 
also. Though this item had not be- 
come important in itself, it was 
recognized as a danger signal. 
What might be the ultimate effect 
on the whole business of delay in 
establishing prices not only to 
meet competition, but to maintain 
profits? 

To answer that question and 
correct the situation, a system of 
master control and punched cards 
was developed which is of more 
than ordinary interest to other 
business men dealing with a mul- 


tiplicity of items. The system did - 


all that was expected of it. But 
in addition it pointed the way to 
the discovery of a number of other 
facts that turned out to be far 
more important. Three of these 
unexpected advantages, regarded 
by the management as outstand- 
ing, are: 

1. Identification of a group of 
items on which prices could be re- 
duced while still maintaining a 
fair margin of profit, thereby im- 
proving the company’s competi- 
tive position and also enabling it 
to obtain a larger share of the 


total volume of business in the line. 

2. Finding a second group on 
which losses were being incurred 
because of high costs, subject to 
reduction by improved methods of 
control and shop practice. 

3. Discovery of a third group 
on which costs were so high that 
even if prices could have been in- 
creased, the line would not be 
profitable and should be discon- 
tinued. 

For several reasons as obvious 
as volume-building, and _ others 
that are not so obvious until they 
are explained, the company con- 
siders item number one as the 
most valuable long-run return ob- 
tained from the system. Isolation 
of this group naturally led to 
analysis to find out why costs 
were so low. This revealed that 
over a long period of years, more 
changes had been made in the 
manufacturing operations of this 
group from what had once been 
standard practice, to take advan- 
tage of improvements in cutting 
steels and processes. 

The logical next step was to 
examine all other operations in 
the light of these changes. This 
led to the discovery that a lot of 
work was being done on the wrong 
machines, with the wrong kinds of 
cutting steels, at slow speeds. The 
end products were up to specifica- 
tions, but the costs were higher 
than they should have been. As a 
consequence a systematic search 
was started to locate bad manu- 
facturing habits, and to root them 
out. Now the control forms and 
punched cards do that almost 
automatically. 

The system operates in two 
series, one covering payroll and 
cost distribution and another re- 
vealing the progress of work on 
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any order in the shop. The initial 


form for both is a “request for 
production order.” This is made 
out when a sales order has been 
accepted, and forwarded to the 
planning department. The pro- 
duction order request is held un 
til all available advance informa- 
tion concerning the order has been 
assembled. Most of this is routine, 
such as material to be used, quan- 
tity, name of the part and cus- 
tomer, machine classification on 
which the work is to be done, and 
the number of standard hours 
that should be required. 

At the top of the form, how- 
ever, there is a line containing two 
all important questions for con- 
tinuing control. They are: “Ma- 


terial is promised for... "a 
and “Approximate completion 
date then would be.................. °?” Un- 


til the first of these questions is 
answered, the time is carried on 
the sales load by way of a tally 
sheet. When the promise on ma- 
terial delivery is received, the 
time and hours are entered on the 
factory load. The second question 
is then answered by computation 
of the time required for the job, 
plus the load ahead of it. 

The production order is issued 
at this point. A master card is 
made up giving in designated 
spaces the department number and 
the key numbers of the order, part, 
machine and operation, the ma- 
chine classification, dates of start 
and finish, description of the 
operation, the machine load, and 
the tool number. Five copies are 
run from this giving all or such 
part of the same information as 
is necessary for the interested de- 
partments. One goes to the receiv- 
ing clerk. The planning depart- 
ment files another by part number. 
For stock runs, a copy is sent to 
the shipping room with the prior- 
ity allocation on the back. 

A copy of the fifth, or actual 
work order, is run for each opera- 
tion and filed by machine numbers. 
The foreman gives one of these to 
the workman, who presents it to 
the timekeeper. The latter tears 
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off a stub at the bottom contain- 
ing order, part, machine and de- 
partment numbers, the part name, 
and the date the job was started, 
which is signed by the foreman. 
The timekeeper then punches in 
the operator on a pre-written time- 
ticket, and returns the stub to the 
planning department. The balance 
of the card is turned in by the 
workman when the job is com- 
pleted, and also goes to the plan- 
ning department. 

Two punch cards are then made 
out by the Keysort method. One is 
the time ticket with the operator’s 
name printed from an Addresso- 
graph plate. This is punched for 
the operator’s number, and then 
is posted daily with cumulative 
balances. The other card is the la- 
bor distribution summary. It is 
posted after the earnings summary 
has been tabulated. The cumula- 
tive totals for each class of ex- 
pense by departments — balance 
with the payroll summaries. This 
is punched by class of expense, de- 
partment, and date, 

In addition to the cross ref- 
erences made possible by the forms 
described, the system includes a 
daily load tally sheet, a depart- 
mental load ledger, and a com- 
pleted order summary. The daily 
tally is used to accumulate daily 
sales by the sales department, and 
to accumulate daily machine per- 
formance by the cost department 
for progress. The load ledger is 
filled in from the tally sheet to 
show sales load, from the produc- 
tion request to show the factory 
load, and from the recapitulation 
of time tickets to show hours ac- 
tually produced. 

It goes without saying that in 
the filling out of these forms even 
the most skillful operators some- 
times make mistakes. But the cross 
references are so many that when 
they do occur they are shown up 
Keysort 


cards and other records flowing in 


almost instantly. The 
a continuous stream do everything 
but ring a bell when something 
goes wrong anywhere. As a matter 
of fact the system has enabled the 








company to set up a list of varia- 
tions from standard practice cov- 
ering every conceivable item that 
increases cost, and to spot them 
before they can do much damage. 

There are two cards in the Visi- 
record series, cach with the upper 
right-hand corner cut off. One is 
made out for each order and filed 
with the operation cards to more 
fully identify the job. On the other 

one of which is also made out 
for each operation—progress is 
machine posted. The right-hand 
column is marked for the quantity 
called for by the order, and as the 
posting is made the 
checks the quantity in this column 


operator 


that has been delivered. 

The cards are lined up in large 
trays with the right-hand edges 
exposed, and held in this position 
by slots at the bottom fitting over 
rods. In this position they make a 
graph of daily progress for every 
order going through the shop. 
Thus the management can tell at 
a glance when any delay develops, 
and it is then a matter of minutes 
to check the 
source. 

The Snap-On Corporation is 


slowdown to its 


now clearing 1,200 orders a month, 
comprising tools ranging from a 
socket wrench small enough to fit 
into a vest pocket to one 10 inches 
in diameter used on Diesel equip- 
ment. As noted above, all of its 
output is going to America’s 
armed forces all over the world. 
The military authorities by stand- 
ardization have reduced the num- 
ber of different tools required to 
about 1,800. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if even this has had as much 
effect on stepping up production 
as the Keysort and Visirecord sys- 
tem. The time required for the 
sorting of control cards, for exam- 
ple, has been reduced to 10 per 
cent of what it was formerly. And 
any cost can be determined to frac 
tional accuracy in a maximum of 
thirty hours. It is this ability t« 
obtain needed facts quickly whicl 
is most valuable to management 
because it offers a constant anc 
current check on the profit trend 
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Music in industry has proved its 
ability to increase plant morale 
and production efficiency. For 
every plant, regardless of size, 
Radiotone is the ideal instru- 
ment to use. It's a convenient, 
portable instrument combining 
radio, recording and_ public 
address. 


Radiotone assures the finest 
radio reception . . . it records 
voice, orchestra or radio pro- 
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a 
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grams ready for instant repro- 
duction . . . permanently records 
management messages and di- 
rectors’ meetings .. . it can be 
equipped with any number of 
loud speakers or used in con- 
junction with your present P, A. 
system. 


Radiotone requires no studio 
facilities. Anyone can operate 
it. Anyone engaged in essential 
war work can buy Radiotone 


TODAY. 
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When 


REMENDOUS volumes of pa- 

per work originated in the past 
several years, the ever increasing 
number of records which must be 
kept, plus the natural increase in 
business volume have all but over- 
whelmed many filing departments. 

Floor space for filing is expen- 
sive. Time lost going through rec- 
ords increases as the volume of 
filed records grows. “Finding” time 
becomes more and more costly as 
each year’s records are piled on 
top of others. Many companies do 
not dare destroy old records, such 
as cost records, until final settle- 
ment of all government contracts 
is completed. In some cases this 
may be several years after com- 
pletion of the actual work. 

Because of these conditions 
many companies are turning to 
miniature photographic copies of 
records, drawings, canceled checks, 
cost figures, blueprints, mailing 
lists, and other vital records of 
business. 

There is a reason for photo- 
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Records occupying 121 four-drawer files can be stored in the space occupied 
by only one four-drawer cabinet, similar to the one at the left, if micro-filmed 


iles Overflow 


graphic copies of business records 
other than the space saving fea- 
ture. In the event of fires, explo- 
sions, or floods vitally important 
records may be lost, destroyed, or 
rendered illegible. To protect 
against this contingency some 
companies have all important rec- 
ords photographed and the copies 
stored away from the original rec- 
ords. 

Where there is a flood hazard 
the photographic records may be 
stored away from possible flood 
damage. To protect against fire 
hazards the copies are stored in 
bank vaults, or in other buildings 
not subject to the same fire haz- 
ards as the building where original 
records are stored. 

Reduced on small film, the con- 
tents of 121 four-drawer filing 
cabinets may be stored in one 
‘abinet which does not occupy any 
more space than a one four-drawer 
cabinet does. 

Thus there is no need to allow 
paper records to assume such 


physical proportions that the cost 
of the space needed to store them 
becomes burdensome. Nor is ther« 
need to risk loss by fire, theft, 
flood, or explosion of valuable 
records which may have cost a 
fortune to prepare and accumu 
late. 

Careful indexing of the films 
means that it is easy to find any 
reproduction needed at any time. 
The small film is then put in a 
magnifying projector and_ pro 
jected on a screen for viewing, 01 
an enlarged print may be easily 
and quickly made from the film. 

Typical of the value of such 
records is the case of the Oerlikon 


gun, which was hastily put into 


production in this country becaus 
it was found that the Dutch had 
duplicate sets of drawings in th 
East Indies, after the Nazis had 
overrun Holland. These drawing: 
were micro-filmed, flown to th 
United States in a bombing plane 
duplicated and sent to severa 
plants which went into productioi 
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sily Gets raw materials into your plant 10 
‘ days sooner! From one typing of a single 
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uch chase order copies, delivery receipts. 
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far more quickly than would have 
been possible had the drawings 
been developed from the one gun 
which had been brought to this 
country. Several months were 
saved in getting into production 
of this vitally needed anti-aircraft 
gun because of the copies on micro- 
film. 
Several methods are available 
for using the film. Where a com- 
pany has enough work to warrant 
it, equipment may be purchased 
and installed. Where the volume 


does not justify this investment 


a company may rent the equip- 
ment and have copies made by its 
own staff members. If the person- 
nel for the work is not available 
there are companies which will 
handle the entire job on a contract 
basis. 

Photography is rapidly making 
an important place for itself in the 
handling of records. Banks copy 
fronts and backs of all canceled 
machines 


checks on automatic 


which flip the checks over and 





photograph both sides as rapidly 
as Mimeograph or other duplicat- 
ing machine is fed. These checks 
are returned to the bank depositor, 
but the 


every check cashed, with a record 


bank has a_ record of 
of all indorsements in the event of 
later disputes. 

office 


raphy to duplicate freight way- 


Railroads use photog- 
bills to prevent delays of freight 
trains while the records are copied 
by hand as has been the custom 


for many years. 





Is It Time to “Get Tough” 
With Absentees? 


QO CURB and possibly to cure 
Peter N. 


Jensen, general manager of the 


chronic absenteeism, 


Curtiss-Wright Airplane Division, 
recently ordered all foremen to 
fire chronic absentees, stated that 
they would not be rehired, and 
thus brought many of them face 
to face with induction into the 
armed forces. 

The new ruling followed a sur- 
vey of all the plants in the Air- 
plane Division of Curtiss-Wright 
which disclosed that 30 per cent of 
all the absenteeism was caused by 
5 per cent of the workers and that 
50 per cent of all absenteeism was 
caused by less than 15 per cent of 
all workers. 

In announcing the new rule, 
Mr. Jensen said: “Most of our 
workers are sincere and patriotic 
in their approach to their jobs and 
their part in the war effort. A 
small group, however, who absent 
themselves unnecessarily, upset 
production schedules and place an 
unfair burden on the rest of the 
workers.”’ 

Discharging chronic absentees 
changes the draft status of those 
of draft age and single men, and 
childless married men of draft age 
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may very likely be inducted almost 
immediately after their discharge 
from industry. Even if these men 
went into another war plant at 
once, they would have small chance 
of immediately getting jobs in the 
new plant which make them irre- 
placeable and deferrable. 

The definition of a chronic ab- 
sentee is a worker absent without 
acceptable excuse for four or more 
days per month for two successive 
months; or a worker who is con- 
sistently absent for short periods 
over an extended period of time. 

Wherever possible the absentee 
control office in each plant con- 
tacts the worker directly to learn 
the reason for his absence and 
pass upon its validity. Absentee 
control offices also are keeping a 
watchful eye on supervisory em- 
ployees who likewise come under 
the new regulations. 

All workers who are unreported 
absentees for six successive days 
are removed from the payroll and 
are considered to have quit volun- 
tarily. These, too, will not be re- 
hired unless they can explain satis- 
factorily their failure to report. 
If they do make satisfactory ex- 
planations, they may be rehired 





and their seniority rights restored, 
but they will be classified as ab 
sentees for all days lost befor 
their 


which will enhance their chances 


removal from the payroll 
of becoming listed as chronic ab 
sentces. 

The new rules do not affect em 
ployees absent for legitimate rea 
sons who report promptly to thei 
absentee control office. 

Some production executives feel 
that the time is at hand when dis 
cipline in most plants can be con 
siderably improved. 

The lax attitude toward absen 
teeism which has been tolerated in 
some places may give way to a 
considerable increase in strictness. 
requiring thoroughly sound rea 
sons for absenteeism to avoid dis 
ciplinary measures. 

One company, which recentl, 
finished a large contract and found 
itself no longer in need of addi 
tional employees, reports that ab 
senteeism went down as soon as th: 
“help wanted” signs went down 
Word 
grapevine that the company ne 


spread along the plan 
longer had a pressing manpow: 
problem and would not tolerat 
absenteeism. 
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“0b Dear -I2 More Stops to Make!” 


President Smithers is handling deliveries himself, to- 
day. And, as you see, he’s away behind schedule. 

Joe, his delivery man, would finish in half the time. 
For Joe has the job down to a series of orderly, organ- 
ized operations. Here, as everywhere in business or 
industry, routinized work is swift work. 

One of the biggest benefits that Uarco Record Forms 
bring business and industry is to make sure that every 
operation is performed in the swiftest, most efficient 
way. 

In shipping departments—order departments— 
accounting departments—wherever forms are used 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
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HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 


—Uarco Records keep the work flowing with speed, 
accuracy and economy. For Uarco forms routinize the 
job... by properly recordizing it. 

Uarco’s years of experience in producing autographic 
(hand written) and typewritten record forms may help 
you solve a complicated management problem .. . 
achieve better customer relations . . . prevent mistakes 
... perform more work with fewer employees. It costs 
nothing to ask a Uarco representative about it. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 





BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS 
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ILLIAM FEATHER, Cleve- 

land business man and famed 
writer, declares that any executive 
could do his day’s routine work in 
two hours, were he free from in- 
terruptions. 

If this is true then it is the in- 
terruptions, not the routine work, 
which create the problem, for it is 
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BY JOHN GARTH 
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a fact that most business men, 
from the junior supervisors to top 
management, are staggering under 
a burden of routine which seems 
to grow, rather than diminish, as 
responsibilities increase. 
Interruptions or no interrup- 
tions (perhaps interruptions must 
be considered part of routine), 





most executives have a_ certain 
amount of routine of which they 
must dispose each day if they are 
ever to have a clear desk. A plan 
which one executive head of a me- 
dium-sized company uses has al- 
ways seemed worth-while to me. 

He has a responsible chief clerk 
open the day’s mail, coming to 
work a full hour ahead of other 
employees, for this purpose. On 
the desk of the chief executive goes 
only the unusual letter. Bitter 
complaints, legal matters, patent 
and product development matters, 
and the occasional unusual but im- 
portant inquiry are routed to the 
president’s desk. All other mail 
goes to department heads or other 
officers of the company. 

The job here is to develop a 
chief clerk, or other responsible, in- 
telligent, and trustworthy person 
to sort the mail. This president 
cleans up his mail early each morn- 
ing, then is available for confer- 
ences with other officers and execu- 
tives until noon. He receives visi- 
tors only in the afternoon, barring 
important exceptions of course. 
His mornings are singularly free 
of outside interruptions. Between 
visitors in the afternoon he checks 
reports, makes plans, studies the 
company’s financial position, and 
goes on occasional, unannounced 
tours through the plant, maintain- 
ing close contact with plant prob- 
lems, and keeping unusually fa- 
miliar with the progress of all 
work being processed. 

Another executive who has made 
a singular success of three sepa- 
rate businesses licks routine by 
devoting the greater part of his 
attention to exceptional matters. 
He says this: “Exceptional cases 
of all kinds eventually come to me. 
My plan is to catch them in the 
formative stage, handle them to 
the best of my ability, leaving as 
much routine to other executives 
and officers as possible.” 

He told me this story about a 
sales manager who always seemed 
buried in routine work. One day 
he went to the sales manager’s desk 
to find him all but hidden by a pile 
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The machine that discovered 100 people 


EED help? So did this Chicago manufacturer. He 

put in Addressograph simplified business methods 

—with revolutionary results! He found he could transfer 
100 men and women to more vital jobs in office and shop 
—jobs they liked better and where they were worth more. 


He found—as thousands of others are finding—that 
Addressograph can bring to paperwork the same sav- 
ings of time and money, the same increase in efficiency, 
as mass production brought to factories. It is a new 
science, with unlimited opportunities of savings for 


every American business. 


Addressograph machines write payrolls and divi- 
dends, personnel records and job tickets, tool crib 
records and shipping lists—in fact anything that re- 
quires accuracy, speed and low cost in repeated writing. 


Addressograph (with Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can save you time and money in 80% of the 
paperwork you do. You have the machines; let us 
show you how they can make more money for you now 
and for all the years to come. Write or call Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland and _ all 


principal cities of the world. 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Reg. T. M. of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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of papers, which he soon saw were 
expense accounts. He asked the 
sales manager if he checked every 
expense account. The answer was 
yes. 

“That’s unnecessary,” said the 
president. “Just check the excep- 
tions. They are the only ones you 
need worry about.” Then he ex- 
plained a plan he had used when 
he was sales manager. He saw 
that most expense accounts tend 
to strike a level, rising a little as 
sales rise, decreasing as sales fall 
off. The very act of itemizing an 
expense account is a sort of check 
or brake on a man’s extravagant 
impulses, he believes. 

Each week the sales manager 
now turns over all expense ac- 
counts to his secretary, who looks 
only for the unusual cases, passes 
all others, initials them for honor- 
ing, and turns the few exceptional 
cases over to the sales manager 
for study and action if necessary. 
Once every three months the see- 
retary averages each man’s ex- 
penses to catch any marked up- 
ward trends by certain men. In 
this way one sales manager freed 
himself for more constructive 
work. 

First step in licking any set of 
routine jobs is to analyze each job, 
make an estimate of the time re- 
quired and study it with a view 
toward: 

1. Possibility of eliminating the 

work entirely 

Passing the job on to an 
assistant or a secretary 
Training assistants to make 
summaries, outlines, first 
drafts, or other first steps 
Combining two or more rou- 
tine jobs 

Shortcutting various routine 
tasks 

Many executives insist on doing 
too much routine work. This habit 
has two bad results. It uses the 
executive’s time for petty instead 
of more important work. It pre- 
vents the development of capable, 
Actually 


some men are assistants to their 


responsible — assistants. 


secretaries, or assistants to their 
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assistants. Almost any executive 


might ask himself once in six 
months, “Am I my secertary’s as- 
sistant? Does she depend on me to 
remember names, details, dates, 
where we filed certain important 
papers, and the thousand and one 
other trifles which take time?” 
Many executives train secre- 
taries to handle all but a fraction 
of their mail. They go through a 
pile of mail “No,” 
“OK,” “Sorry,” “Ask him to come 
bb] sop 


scribbling, 
in,” “Not in our line, revious 
engagement,” and on through a 
long list of brief notations, from 
which a clever sceretary can write 
a letter as tactful, or as firm, as 
the executive himself. 

But mail is not the only routine 
task which chains many executives 
to their desks. There are other 
jobs—-studying figures. for exam- 
ple. How much time an executive 
needs to study and learn all there 
is to be learned from tabulations 
of figures depends almost wholly 
on how well those figures are com- 
piled. One of the first things any 
man does when he looks at figures 
is to compare them with some other 
set of figures. Today’s sales may 
mean little, until compared with 
last vear’s sales on the same day, 
or until figures on some unusual 
sale are isolated, or until checked 
with a trend to sce if it is up or 
down. 

For these reasons executives 
need to have complete figures, ar- 
ranged for casy comparison with 
other sets of figures. Without such 
comparisons the executive must 
look up old figures, have someone 
look them up, wait until they are 
brought to him, or depend on 
memory, which may be faulty. 
Here again the habit of looking 
for the exception is good. 

Periodic jobs are often a night- 
mare to executives, income tax re- 
ports being but one of the better 
known. There are state taxes, an- 
nual reports to stockholders, talks 
for regular meetings to prepare, 
house magazine messages to be 
written—oh, yes, top executives do 
write these messages occasionally 


—and appropriation figures to be 
studied, and approved or returned 
for revision. 
For all 
many good executives have file 
folders, titled for each task. Into 


these folders go clippings, reports, 


these periodic tasks 


ideas, notes, names, figures, tabu- 
lations—anything which may _ be 
useful. Then when the time comes 
to tackle the job, there is at least 
Without 


these notes or folders the job must 


some work done on it. 


be started from scratch and often 
it requires much more time than it 
would if there were some first step 
already taken. 

In assigning work much time 
can be saved in follow-ups if the 
man to whom the assignment is 
given is asked to report progress 
(or lack of progress) at a definite 
date in the future. Give this date 
to a secretary to put in her tickler 
file to come up one day after the 
report is requested. This accom- 
plishes two things. It enables the 
executive who gives the assignment 
to rid his mind of it, and it acts 
as a check on the man assigned to 
the job. 

A great executive time-saver is 
to discourage the submission of 
half-baked, 
“rough” ideas. This is not to dis- 
staff 
from making suggestions, but to 
encourage them to think through 


half-completed, — or 


courage members of the 


every idea to some definite con- 


clusion, and get the necessary 
facts before taking some higher- 
up’s time with it. 

And one more idea- 
come to the top 


encourage 
executives to 
man’s office with a decision, or a 
recommendation, not for one. En- 
courage every man to bring some 
sort of decision or recommenda- 
tion with every problem. Get him 
into the habit of saying, “Here is 
the problem, and here is what I 
think we should do, Will you give 
me your go-ahead on it?” But in 
many organizations too 
people form the habit of rushing 


many 
into the boss with a problem or a 
question, before they have decided 


in their own minds what to do. 
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comes from easily changed control 











Srop sars—which control the 
functioning of National Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machines 
—can be changed in less than a 
minute to permit use of the ma- 
chine for any number of different 
accounting jobs. 


proudly flies the Army-Navy “E" 

with three stars * *& *& for “un- 
ceasing excellence” in the production of precision 
instruments and other war materiel. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON 9, OHIO 


344 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Simplified Control 


For Materials 


Eversharp, Inc., working on a war contract for pre- 
cision instruments, deals with 165 subcontractors, 
to whom it supplies all raw materials. Simple sys- 
tem insures receipt and supply of materials, main- 
tains CMP records, and forecasts all necessary 
requirements, with but one clerk to maintain it 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


VERSHARP’S famed radio 

program features a series of 
questions, of which the final and 
most difficult given each contestant 
is known as the “$64 question,” 
because it pays that money for the 
correct answer, 

When the company took on a 
contract to manufacture certain 
precision aircraft instruments, it 
was immediately faced with a num- 
ber of real life “$64 questions,” to 
he solved with utmost speed. 

One of the “$64 questions” was 
the control of materials. The in- 
struments being made by Ever- 
sharp are assembled from 625 
parts, made by 165 subcontrac- 
tors. Eversharp must buy,: test, 
analyze, and check all materials, 
issue these materials to the sub- 
contractors, receive the completed 
parts, assemble the final product. 

Here was a materials control 
problem different from anything 
the company had ever faced. There 
were really three requirements. 

The first was that the system 
perform the functions of any good 
materials control system. These 
functions are: (1) Specification, 
(2) prediction of requirements, 
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(3) requisitioning, (4) recording 
receipts, disbursements, and_bal- 
ances on hand, (5) follow-up and 
reporting of status. 

The second requirement was 
that the system so interlock with 
the Controlled Materials Plan as 
to facilitate applications for allot- 
ments and reports on _ receipts, 
consumption, and inventories of 
Controlled Materials as required 
by the War Production Board. 
This had to be an almost auto- 
matic result of the control plan. 

The third requirement was that 
the planning or methods engineers 
be freed from the detail of book- 
keeping, and the bookkeeping de- 
partment be free of any entangle- 
ment in engineering problems. 

In peacetime open stock of all 
the materials required would have 
been possible, with no carmarking 
of materials until transferred 
from open stock on specific pro- 
duction ordevs. Or, a second meth- 
1d could have been used, that of 
purchasing specific materials for 
specific products. Here, prediction 
of requirements is made from 
production schedules of the indi- 
vidual order or contract, and ma- 
terial is earmarked for a specific 


use from the time it is requisi- 
tioned. 

But with the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan, maintenance of open 
stocks is forbidden because the 
whole plan, as readers know, is 
based upon regulating the flow of 
materials directly to production 
This 


which would otherwise be held idle 


schedules. frees materials 
in open stocks. 

All this means that the Con- 
trolled Materials used in Ever- 
sharp’s instruments must be ap- 
plied for in direct relation to pro- 
duction specific 
products on specific contracts. Al- 
lotments of these materials are 
made on the same basis. 


schedules, for 


Eversharp considers its ma- 
terials control operation as a re- 
cording and information depart- 
ment. It must obtain all its in- 
formation on raw materials from 
other departments. And it must 
have this 
reference form for three purposes: 


information in ready 

Alloting materials to subcon- 
tractors 

Completing applications to Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, WPB 

Compiling requisitions for the 
purchasing department 

General policies 

are laid down by the company’s 


procurement 


management. Governed by these 
general policies, the materials 
control operation must then ob- 
tain all the necessary information 
for the control of materials from 
the available sources in the plant: 
Production Planning — Sched- 
ules for parts procurement, 
from which material require- 
ment dates are figured. 
Product Engineering — Specifi- 
cations as to kind of material 
substi- 


and for authorized 


tutes, where permissible. 
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In addition to this information 
there must be a job control, con- 
sequently a separate control must 
be developed for each job, each 
order, or contract. 





All of this information, and 





much more which will be described, 
is concentrated on four visible in- 
dex cards in one pocket. One girl 
handles all the stock records, ma- 
terials controls; schedules — ship- 
ments of materials to subcontrac- 
tors; follows purchases ; makes out 
Controlled Materials | Applica- 
tions; and keeps up a perpetual 
record of receipts and disburse- 
ments from the information on 
these four cards. Bear in mind- 

there are 625 parts and 165 sub- “tot Aswoaany 
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contractors and a large number | 
of suppliers, all involved in the 


records. 
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Reference to each different as- 
sembly or subassembly 

Material specification —— kind 
and basic dimension, thick- 
ness, diameter, or between 
faces 

S.P.I. number (from Standard 
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terial is customarily recorded 
Three cards, plus a visible index slip, are all that is needed to maintain the ~ 
materials control system at Eversharp. Two cards in pocket carry information; 
other card is used over-riding the bottom card. Signal at left purposely moved 


master cards have 
been prepared with this informa- 
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Haw te Cut the Cost of War 


How much the war will cost depends to some extent on 
how much unused material and partially processed or fab- 
ricated materials are left over. How many subassemblies 
are in stock, and how many partially completed items are 
on hand, also form part of the war’s cost. It is to the direct 
advantage of business and industry to hold down raw 
materials and partially processed or assembled inventories 
to the lowest point consistent with safety from interfer- 
ence with delivery of needed items. That’s why we empha- 
size this story to show how inventories of war materials 


and war items can be kept low, without danger of delay 








tion, they are sent to the methods 
department to determine whether 
given parts may be separated into 
operational groups in fabrication, 
which are to be performed by dif- 
ferent sources. The methods de- 
partment indicates on the master 
cards the lead time and gross 
pieces required for the first opera- 
tion. All other infermation as to 
basic figures is filled in by the 
methods department only, and will 
be subject to alteration and cor- 
rection by this department only. 
Upon receipt by the material 
control board section of the master 
‘ards from the methods depart- 
ment, they are sorted by material 
specification in numerical order. 
Now, we will look at the cards 

used in the visible index pocket. 
First is the parts detail card, 
with the following information: 

Material 

Unit 

Card Number 

Job Number 

Standard Sizes 

Minimum Mill Order 

Part Number 

Part Name 

Requisition Number 

Purchase Order Number 

Source 

Total Pieces 


Minimum Run 


Lead Weeks 
Gross 
Set-up 
Ends 
Total 

Everything listed above is prob- 
ably clear, but we may explain 
that the “lead weeks” mean the 
time required for the subcontrac- 
tor to receive the material in order 
to deliver finished parts in time to 
dovetail with the production sched- 
ules. The middle part of the card 
is used to record changes which 
may be made, and the bottom sec- 
tion is for recording authorized 
emergency substitutes. 

At the lower right of the card 
is a recapitulation of the total 
estimated requirements, including 
allowance for cut-offs, the safety 
factor allowed for scrap, spoilage, 
experiments, etc., and finally the 
total quantity to be ordered. 

The middle 


sheet shows at a glance the semi- 


card or schedule 
monthly status of the material, 
according to receipts and ship- 
ments. Space is provided on each 
‘ard to show a full year’s record. 
The bottom of this card is devoted 
to summaries, and there is a line at 
the very bottom to show monthly 
inventories, receipts, consumption. 

The stock ledger card shows the 
status of purchase orders for the 


raw material. It is divided into 
two sections, receipts and = con- 
sumption. Entries of amounts re- 
ceived are made in red, shipments 
(to subcontractors) in blue. 

One more card completes the 
pocket—this is the visible part of 
the pocket 


specification, showing the 


which gives a short 
CMP 
number, dimensions, brief descrip- 
tion, status of each material by 
signal which shows the number of 
weeks the material shipments are 
ahead or behind schedule. Another 
slide or signal over the CMP num- 
ber indicates by its color whether 
material receipts are equal to, or 
in excess of, requirements. Three 
numbers at the extreme lower 
right show the status of follow- 
ups: “1” means that raw material 
control lacks information of some 
sort, “2” means that a requisition 
is unplaced and is in the hands of 
the purchasing department, and 
“3” means that a definite promise 
is needed from a raw materials 
vendor. One glance at a book of 
these cards shows when the pur- 
chasing department or suppliers 
need to be heckled. 

With this system a tremendous 
amount of information is co- 
ordinated in one file, so that there 
is a complete record of the status 
of every bit of raw material on 
hand, in the hands of subcontrac- 
tors, ordered by the purchasing 
department, or delayed. 

It happens that most materials 


are ordered in feet—rods, for ex- 


ample, or square feet, as in the 
“ase of sheets. But WPB’s CMP 
requires all applications for con- 
trolled materials to be made in 
pounds. On every materials card 


there is a conversion factor so that 
when Controlled Materials Plan 
applications are being made the 
conversion is quickly made on a 
‘alculating machine. 

It is plain that all possible needs 
of a superior, quick, accurate con- 
trol of materials are inherent in 
this system; yet, its simplicity 
enables one girl, who had no 
previous experience with Materials 
Control, to handle the entire job. 
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Printers Release 


-Paper Saving 


Facts 


OMMERCIAL printers — have 

made five suggestions to the 
War Production Board through 
their Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment Relations. 

The recommendations cover 
simplification and standardization 
of printing papers; the use of 
lighter weight stock; the elimina- 
tion of bleed pages, French folds, 
overhanging covers, covers on 
small booklets, blank pages, and 
similar practices which are un- 
economical in use of paper; a 
change in present regulations that 
result in an inequitable distribu- 
tion of paper; and permission for 
printers to use paper now on 
hand, whatever its weight. 

Active support of buyers of 
commercial printing is being sought 
for the program, particularly the 
support of such groups as the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
and others. Detailed instructions 
are being prepared by the joint 
committee to show printing users 
how to save paper and at the same 
time get maximum results. 

“Paper tonnage must be saved,” 
James F. Newcomb and Edwin 
Lennox, co-chairmen of the joint 
committee said. “If a_ business 
form, now printed on one side of 
the paper, can be printed on both 
sides, the saving in paper is 50 per 
cent. If a job that now uses 60- 
pound stock can be printed on 
45-pound, a saving of 25 per cent 
takes place. Similar savings often 
can be effected by eliminating 
blank pages, by reducing space be- 
tween lines, by using a legible but 
more condensed kind of type. It is 
only through the cooperation of 
everyone concerned that we can 
stretch available supplies of pa- 
per without imposing a hardship.” 
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Employee Training 


ACED with the problem of training millions of men in a short time 

both the Army and the Navy have leaned heavily upon visual train- 

ing methods. Sound-slidefilms have played a major part in the 
world’s most gigantic training program. In peacetime—and in the 
postwar period immediately ahead, private industry will make much 
greater use of the visual method of employee training. 


Prior to the war Dartnell had already embarked upon a compre- 
hensive program of employee training sound-slidefilms. During the war 
this program has been carried on and plans are now being made to 
extend the scope of the Dartnell library of employee training sound- 
slidefilms. In the meantime the following films are available for im- 
mediate delivery. 


“STRATEGY IN SELLING.” Seven short sound-slidefilms com- 


prising a complete course in creative salesmanship. 


“MODERN RETAIL SALESMANSHIP.” Seven short sound-slide- 


films offering basic training for retail salespeople. 


“LIFE INSURANCE SELLING.” Seven short sound-slidefilms 


offering complete training in life insurance selling. 


“THE POWER OF A MINUTE.” A fifteen-minute sound-slidefilm 


to combat absenteeism for use in war plants. 


“DOLLARS AND SENSE.” A new fifteen-minute sound-slidefilm 


to combat inflation and offset wage unrest. 


Outline scripts and complete details of any of the above films will be 
sent on request. If you have no equipment for showing sound-slidefilms, 
Dartnell will be glad to put you in touch with a source of supply. 


* 
DARTNELL FILM PRODUCTIONS 


Division of 
The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 























Finds Jobs for Men as 


They Are 





Workers released by Quality Hardware & Machine 
Corporation, when war contracts are completed, are 


placed in new jobs without loss of time. Personnel men 
from other plants are invited to interview men at work 





BY W. G. CALDWELL 


ECAUSE of completion of cer- 
tain war contracts and cut- 
backs and changes in orders for 
war materials, the Quality Hard- 
ware & Machine Corporation of 
Chicago has been forced to release 
a number of skilled workers. 
Instead of advising these em- 
ployees on a certain payday that 
their employment is terminated the 
company has made a special effort 
to find new jobs for every man it 
has been necessary to release. 
Peter T. Swanish, director of 
industrial relations for the com- 
pany, and Walter Chambers, as- 
sistant industrial relations direc- 
tor, have worked out a plan which 
seems to be especially helpful. 
They determine at least two 
weeks in advance what kinds of 
workers it will be necessary to re- 
lease. Then they get in touch with 
other employers in the vicinity 
through personal calls or by tele- 
phone, and tell them the general 
qualifications of the men to be re- 
leased. They offer to permit the 
prospective employer to send per- 
sonnel men into the Quality Hard- 
ware & Machine plant and inter- 
view the men on company time. 
Recently it became necessary to 
release fifty jig makers from one 
of the company’s three plants in 


Chicago. Contact was established 
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with Douglas aircraft officials and 
this company sent a_ personnel 
man into the Quality plant to in- 
terview all the men to be released. 
All but a few of the men were hired 
as aircraft jig makers and put to 
work at Douglas without loss of a 
single day’s work. 

In some cases it has been pos- 
sible for the men to obtain higher 
salaries than formerly earned. 

Many of these men had _ been 
deferred by draft boards because 
their work was considered essen- 
tial. To iron out any possible 
complications resulting from the 
transfers of the men to another 
plant, Mr. Chambers personally 
visited fourteen draft boards to 
lay the facts before them, so that 
they might intelligently consider 
each man’s new status in connec- 
tion with draft requirements, 

Since the transfer of the fifty 
jig makers it became necessary to 
release sixty apprentices. This 
time a contact was. established 
with the International Harvester 
Company because this company 
had a plant, still busy on war 
work, near the Quality plant where 
the men were employed. Inter- 
national sent a man into Quality’s 
plant to interview the men who 
were scheduled for release. After 
interviewing a number of them he 





eleased 


agreed to offer employment to 
every man to be released. 

According to Mr. Swanish the 
men deeply appreciate this service 
to them. The company feels that it 
has a duty toward the men not to 
release them without warning and 
not to do anything which might 
deprive the community of their 
labor even for a day. By schedul- 
ing releases far enough in advance 
and permitting the men to be in- 
terviewed by prospective employers 
while working, no man need lose 
any time because he can be re- 
leased one day from his old job, 
report the following day on the 
new job. In this way the country 
loses no manpower. 

Mr. Swanish believes that some 
such plan ought to be put into 
effect on a national scale as it be- 
comes necessary to release more 
men, so that there will be no lost 
time so long as there is demand 
for labor. When a man is released 
from a job he almost invariably 
loses some time making a new con- 
nection. He may have a skill badly 
needed in some nearby plant, but 
have to stumble around seeking 
work for several days before he 
finds a plant where his particular 
skill is needed. If his employer 
does this “prospecting” for him 
and furnishes him with a list of 
possible employers, and then per- 
mits these prospective employers 
to interview him without loss of 
time it would seem that the em- 
ployee ought to leave the company 
with a distinct feeling of good-will 
and appreciation. 

If this plan can be developed 
and used by every employer as it 
becomes necessary to release men 
much manpower, many dollars in 
wages and earning capacity will be 


saved. 
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Preparing Executives for 
Postwar Expansion 


(Continued from page 13) 


“quiz” and a check-up at-a later 
date. 

There is also set up in these job 
relations meetings a technique for 
handling the many problems which 
arise within each department. This 
technique is based on these four 
steps: 

1. How to get the facts 

2. How to weigh and decide 

3. How to take action 

4. How to check results 

Each problem is analyzed from 
the four factors in the order given. 
This, of course, prevents the de- 
partment head from taking sudden 
and drastic action on a problem 
before he has all the facts and has 
weighed them in relation to a pos- 
sible decision. 

One part of our program of 
training personnel (separate, how- 
ever, from the regular program) 
which we think is unique is the 
plan of developing assistants to 
the president. It is one of my pet 
ideas for training and developing 
young men, and in order to give as 
many men as possible a chance at 
this sort of training, the assistant- 
to-the-president job has become a 
rotating one. It works this way: 
A young man is selected from one 
of the departments—usually he is 
assistant to an officer—and he is 
brought into my office as assistant 
for a period of three months. He 
learns what a president does to 
earn his salary. He answers much 
of the correspondence. He learns 
how, and why, decisions of policy 
are made. And he is given free 
reign to exercise any ideas he may 
have been mulling over in his mind 
when he was “on the outside look- 
ing in.” In fact, not only can he 
try his hand on some of these ideas, 
but we appropriate money for just 
this purpose. We tell him, “Here 


is your chance to do some of those 
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things you have always wanted to 
try out. Go ahead. If your idea 
has possibilities, we will back you 
up.” 

We were a bit amused when one 
chap selected for this job wanted 
to try out a plan in a certain di- 
vision. Now, this division had al- 
ways had the reputation of being 
“tops” and it was difficult to see 
how it could be improved. However, 
he thought differently, so he was 
told to go ahead. Well, his plan 
worked—and, incidentally, saved 
the company money, and also es- 
tablished a challenge ‘for those 
who followed. 

Another young man had worked 
out a bonus plan in his mind and 
now he had the opportunity to try 
it out. He 
thousand dollars of the company’s 
money on the plan, but when he 
put it into operation how it did 
pay out! At the time he went into 
the armed services, the plan had 


spent a couple of 


not only saved the company money, 
but had developed a better rela- 
tionship between the company and 
a certain group of its executives. 
We don’t always get such out- 
standing results from our selectees 
for this job, but we do get another 
result worth much more to the 
company in the long run, and that 
is the building up of a group of 
men capable of understanding 
top management problems, and of 
creating a “management” under- 
standing throughout the entire 
company. 

Reminiscing a bit, Mr. Schnadig 
said, “You know, I started out as 
a teacher, and: it seems as if I will 
never get away from it. It’s one of 
those jobs you take on for the rest 
of your life. But that is all to the 
good for, as the old proverb has it, 
‘We learn by teaching,’ and that is 
the most important part of our 


program at Aldens.’ 
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Old Products 


(Continued from page 11) 


Henry Dreyfuss, Norman Bel Ged- 
des, Egmont Ahrens, and Donald 
Deskey had been added. Starting 
as one-man enterprises, industrial 
designers’ offices grew into staffs 
of experts capable of seeing their 
way through the great variety of 
problems brought to them. 

And these problems were varied 
to an almost fantastic extent. The 
flood of new materials which the 
development of chemistry, plastics, 
and metallurgy made possible ren- 
dered many standard products ob- 
solete. Take the example of re- 
frigerators. The tried-and-true 
wooden, zinc-lined box which had 
done proud service for a hundred 
years became a museum piece in a 
short half of a decade. Sinks, 
cooking stoves, floor coverings, 
toasters, irons, mattresses, bath- 
tubs, even lipsticks and hairpins 
all found themselves in need of a 
face-lifting. New substances, new 
styles, and a good market con- 
spired against the models that had 
been good enough for grandma 
and grandpa, and even for mother 
and dad. 

Changes in fashions and ma- 
terials were not the only factors 
which sped the growth of the new 
profession. After the war women 
gained a different status, and new 
ideals of comfort, expedience, and 
speed in home operations and in 
offices demanded new 
tools. Perhaps that is the reason 


business 


why some of the largest achieve- 
ments in industrial design have 
made their appearance in the 
kitchens and bathrooms of the 
land. Office machines, typewriters, 
calculators, sales slip recorders, 
cash registers, files, desks, and 
chairs also underwent changes, in 
some cases so radical as to amount 
almost to new inventions. 

The man behind all these inno- 
vations, the designer, is not at- 
tached to any given industry, 
though he serves them all. He is 
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‘alled in from the outside, some- 
times to do the whole job of de- 
sign, sometimes to work with the 
drafting room experts of the firm 
employing his services. He is to 
the manufacturing world what the 
man traveling on an international 
passport is to the world of cus- 
toms barriers. He can cross every 
line, but he is a citizen of no given 
home base. This gives him a free- 
dom to learn the wide, general 
problems of which every particu- 
lar problem is a part. Picking up 
skills and knowledge as he goes 
from industry to industry, he can 
bring fresh, hot information to 
each problem as he labors to solve 
it. He works with engineers, pur- 
department executives, 
sales force members, and adver- 


chasing 


tising agencies. He can see the 
whole picture. 

The designer’s relation to the 
business he is working for is, 
therefore, one of cooperation up 
and down the line. He doesn’t just 
stalk into a plant and make a ges- 
ture and shake a miracle out of 
his sleeve. He is initiated into the 
intricacies of the project, and 
then he works on the team which 
must solve it. Many manufacturers 
have found that one of his im- 
portant functions is the stimula- 
tion of their own permanent de- 
signers. He puts them on their 
mettle. They set out to prove that 
what he can do, they can do, too, 
and as often as not they make 
their proof stick. 

As all manufacturers worthy of 
the name know, design is never a 
finished thing. This is true because 
materials and processes are always 
changing, and also because the 
competition in the field never quits. 
So design must dig deeper than 
the surface of the finished product. 
The designer must know whether 
the tools which are making an ar- 
ticle are the most effective and 
economical that can be had. He 


Made New —and Better 


must be able to judge whether an 
improvement is real, or whether it 
is just an eye-catching gadget 
without any permanent value. He 
must know whether new, untried 
materials shrink or warp or change 
color under light and moisture. He 
must know whether parts can be 
had more cheaply outside the plant 
than they can be made inside it. He 
should have in his head a running 
summary of the state of industrial 
progress, and so be able to guide 
the changes that are always press- 
ing to be made. It is for knowledge 
such as this that he is paid. 

A successful design has effects 
that can touch a whole division of 
industry, or all industry itself in 
some cases. For example, Raymond 
Loewy was employed to design 
the interior fittings of an ocean- 
going liner. He created metal 
chairs, and, because the order was 
so large, was able to persuade an 
industrialist to tool up for their 
manufacture. The chairs were a 
success and were in demand by 
other customers. The manufac- 
turer who had tooled for them was 
in the lucky position of being able 
to fill the new orders as fast as 
they came in. 

The handling of light fixtures 
in a line of busses where the sup- 
ply of electricity was limited was 
so satisfactory that it led to the 
similar use of lighting in different 
types of equipment with the same 
problem. The trash can pedal led 
to the employment of the pedal for 
opening doors. There are dozens 
of similar examples, not only in 
the finished product but in the 
techniques of manufacture as well. 

The final test of industrial de- 
sign is written in the sales figures. 
That is what it is all about. “We 
can’t cost our clients money,” said 
one designer, “and therefore we 
can’t make mistakes.” When the 
green light is given for production 
the pattern has got to be as right 
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as it can be made. For a mistake 
shows up, not in one item, but in 
hundreds of thousands of items. 
The price for such a mistake is 
enormous, not only in money but 
in good-will. So if the designer is 
not expert he is nothing. A realiza- 
tion of this fact is the sharpest 
spur to excellence. 

His business relationship with 
the firm employing him is a fluid 
one worked out more or less afresh 
for each job. Some designers who 
expect to go along with a firm for 
years, advising them regularly on 
processes as well as products, may 
prefer to act on a straight con- 
tract Others may do a 
specific job for a stipulated fee. 
Or sometimes the best arrange- 
ment is a fee-plus-royalties agree- 
ment. The retainer fee has worked 
out well. It covers the service fee, 
with extra charges for art work, 
models, or pictures. If either party 
is dissatisfied, the relationship can 
be cut. 

The designer has ethical stand- 
ards to which he conforms. He 


basis. 


does not design competitive prod- 
ucts, for example. If he has been 


hired to do an electric stove, he 
allows a reasonable time to elapse, 
say two years, before he under- 
takes a similar job for another 
manufacturer. 

The services of an office of in- 
dustrial design are not, of course, 
always required. The inside men 
‘an do the job under ordinary 
circumstances. But one of the facts 
about business is that circum 
stances are not often ordinary. In 
times like these, with such vast 
sources of new materials and tech- 
niques waiting to be tapped, the 
specialized skills of a designer may 
save months of laborious trial and 
error, and thousands of dollars of 
experiment. 

The profession has become so 
recognized a part of our business 
activity that technical schools are 
now offering training in the field. 
Institute of Technol- 


ogy, and Pratt Institute have in- 


California 


corporated it in their curricula. 
As a career it appeals to the 
pioneering instinct which has been 
the best 


young American business man. 


characteristic of the 





Rubber Tells Its 
War Story 


- AN eighty-page profusely il- 
lustrated two-color booklet, size 
814 by 11 inches, the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association tells of 
rubber’s war contribution. 

Here are illustrated some of the 
strange and unusual products 
which the War and Navy depart- 
ments have called upon the in- 
dustry to produce hurriedly. Tre- 
mendous tires in hitherto un- 
dreamed of quantities for air- 
planes, rubber caterpillar treads 
for cannon carrying tank de- 
stroyers, bullet sealing fuel cells 
(tanks), a wide variety of life 
rafts (one of which saved Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker and his com- 
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panions), rubber pontons on which 
to string portable bridges (note 
that the Army spells it pontons, 
not pontoons), lighter than air 
aircraft, balloons and 
thousands of other products, less 
spectacular, but equally useful. 


barrage 


In addition to its regular job 
the rubber industry undertook 
manufacturing assignments wholly 
apart from the rubber industry 
itself. Wings, brakes, guns, am- 
munition were some of the items 
turned out by the rubber com- 
panies. The booklet is a good 
example of industry selling, and 
“putting its best foot forward” to 
build good-will for postwar. 


For Your Postwar Plans 


Right now, Sales Managers and Postwar 
Planning Directors are gathering a mass of 
data on markets, products, new sales strategy. 

AICO Insertable Indexes can help keep 
this material in perfect order, with finger-tip 
accessibility and quick visibility. 

While your plans are in a fluid state, index 
titles are easily and quickly changed, varied 
colors help segregate material and data into 
different classes. 

And when the time for action arrives, 
AICO Visiflex Sheet Protectors for sales 
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New 1944 


RAPID VISUAL TAX SELECTOR 


with Official 1944 
Wage Bracket Chart 


UNIQUE, DURABLE, 
SPEEDY, INEXPENSIVE 


The new official 1944 government chart 
is four times as long as the old one. This 
means a headache in locating the correct 
deduction for each employee UNLESS you 
use the RAPID VISUAL TAX SELECTOR. 
This compact device breaks the chart down 
to 5 line, easy reading, groups. Youlocatethe 
exact computation with a flick of the finger. 
Unit is 8’x3’x3". Solid wood base. Non-skid 
rubber feet. Charts printed in two colors on 
durable SOREX and lacquered for protection. 


TRY IT OUT—YOU HAVE NOTHING TO LOSE 
ABSOLUTE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Send a check with your order NOW! Specify 
whether weekly, bi-weekly, or semi-monthly 
chart is desired. We will ship immediately. If 
you are not completely satisfied return it to 
us within 10 days and we will refund your 
money. 


RAPID OFFICE DEVICES, INC. 


141 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, il. 








Owens-Illinois Glass Acts 
On Postwar Plans 





Assignments to each department, tentative orders 
for equipment to be delivered after the war, lists 


of repairs, additions, and construction projects are 


included in company’s preparation for peacetime 





M*** companies have set up 
postwar planning committees. 
Some have set up the committees 
and stopped there. Others have 
blueprints, drawings, designs, 
models, mock-ups ready. And still 
others have done _ considerable 
market research to determine how 
much of a demand may exist for 
their products after the war. 
Under the of Vice 
President Garland Lufkin, Owens- 
Illinois Company’s Glass 
Container Division has not only 


direction 
Glass 


made extensive plans for its own 
postwar activities, but has laid its 
cards on the table with its cus- 
tomers and suppliers in an attempt 
to correlate and coordinate the 
activities of these two groups with 
its own. 

Owens-Illinois Glass believes that 
high level 
achieved by industry if the various 
groups of suppliers, their cus- 
tomers, and their distributors work 


employment can be 


together. 

One of the steps in their pro- 
gram is to contact individuals rep- 
resenting the company’s major 
accounts, tell them of the com- 
pany’s plans, and to obtain from 
them, so far as possible, some idea 
of their planned production after 
the war. In these contacts with 
their accounts the company tells 
what it is doing. Here is an ex- 
cerpt from a letter sent to largest 
buyers of glass containers, show- 
ing how Owens-Illinois is preparing 
for postwar. It says, in part: 
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“We have already put together 
for our glass container factories 
a list of several hundred items 
ranging from minor improvements 
and repairs involving only a few 
dollars to major items requiring 
expenditures of several hundred 
thousand dollars. Orders for much 
of the equipment involved in this 
program will be placed in our 
own shops now largely engaged in 
war contracts which probably will 
be canceled when the war hostili- 
ties cease. We hope thus to build 
up a backlog of business for these 
shops which can be put into the 
schedules almost overnight. 

“We hope to place tentative or- 
ders for materials needed from out- 
side sources with our usual sup- 
pliers to give them a similar back- 
log of business and in so doing we 
will suggest to them that they 
try to get additional backlog or- 
ders from other customers while 
the war is still in progress. This 
procedure should not only give us 
and other buyers the preferred 
position in their peacetime pro- 
duction schedules, but should help 
emphasize the importance of this 
type of planning.” 

Letters are being prepared to 
send to current suppliers of ma- 
terials and services to acquaint 
them with Owens-Illinois planning. 

When time comes to place orders 
for the future, the company has 
prepared a letter which will ac- 
company these orders. The letter 


explains that the orders are 


placed on a “layaway” basis, ani 
are conditional, because they ar 
for materials or equipment unob 
tainable now. 

Owens-Illinois suggests that th 
orders be accepted, with right t« 
cancel, and has gone so far to ask 
each company to estimate any 
charges which would be incurre 
in the event of cancellation. Cur 
rent prices are used, but in placing 
the orders there is a stipulatior 
that labor and material costs, 1 
higher than today, will be con 
sidered in arriving at a final an 
mutually satisfactory price. 

In placing these orders Owen 
Illinois asks each 
ceiving an order to tell them abou 


company rt 


its plans for postwar, feeling tha 
it is well to be in touch with th 
postwar planning of each of it 
suppliers. 

In addition to the contacts wit! 
the company’s major customers. 
meetings have been held of th 
company’s managers to acquain 
them with the company’s complet: 
philosophy on postwar planning 


and to show them what is being 


done. 

Within its own 
Owens-Illinois 
Container Division has given post 
war assignments to the following 


organizatio) 


Glass 


departments : 

Sales Department 

Controller’s Department 

Packaging Research Division 

General Service Department 

General Manufacturing Depar'! 

ment 

In _ the 
where the company has manufa: 
turing plants, the plant managers 
and other executives have agree:! 
to cooperate with The Committ: 
for Economic Development to wor 
with other industrial executives | 
explaining its plans and presen 
ing its own program. 
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OFFICE Pocesernent Mas 





The office manager in 1944 will face new problems, assume new duties and greater 


responsibilities. Renegotiation, cutbacks, ending of many war contracts and recon- 
version will demand speed, accuracy, and comprehensive figures on a scale never 
before required. How quickly a company returns to civilian production may de- 
pend on how well its cost figures, inventory, and raw material facts are tabulated 





HE A. B. DICK COMPANY 

issues a timely warning about 
the use of Mimeograph inks in 
offices where, because of fuel oil 
rationing, temperatures are un- 
woidably low at night,on Sundays, 
and holidays. The warning says: 
“Tests indicate that copy and 
running quality of Mimeograph 
brand inks are unimpaired when 
exposed to zero temperatures, if 
brought back to 68 degrees or 
higher. A pound of ink at zero 
temperature may take as long as 
nine hours to reach 70 degrees 
temperature if placed in a room at 
70 degrees—and a pound of ink 
it 65 degrees may take as long as 
three hours to rise to 70 degrees 
when placed in a room of that tem- 
perature. Where daily operations 
temperature is around 65 degrees, 
but drops overnight to around 50 
degrees, it is essential to warm by 
artificial means ink, typewriter 
platens, and cylinders.” To warm 
ink, place it near, but not on, a 
radiator or expose a sufficient sup- 
ply of the rays of an electric 
lamp. Extra warning: Remember 
that heat will cause expansion and 
eventual explosion in an unopened 
container. Typewriter platens 
may be exposed to lamp rays, if 
turned at intervals to warm uni- 
formly. To warm Mimeograph 
‘yvlinder place a desk lamp in the 
receiving tray, focused on_ the 
cylinder, or remove the cylinder, 
and place it near a radiator. 
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praetor in typing would 
be profitable for many offices. 
Even the experienced stenograph- 
ers and typists do not all know 
how to type. Oh, yes, they can turn 
out letters, but they finger the 
keyboards badly, use too much 
arm and wrist motion, sit im- 
properly, so they are needlessly 
fatigued before day’s end. A few 
simple classes with brief lectures 
and demonstrations would im- 


prove production of typed work. 
* 
RITING SHOP ORDERS, 


often delayed in offices, is a 
great source of lost time when the 
office cannot produce them rapidly. 
Douglas Aircraft reports that it 
once required three shifts of office 
employees to turn out 7,000 parts 
orders in a week. Since adopting 
the Ditto plan of writing parts 
orders the number of orders writ- 
ten has been multiplied by five, with 
but only twice the number of typ- 
ists. As many as 63,800 shop or- 
ders have been written in one week 
at the big Douglas'plant. 


* 
patie BOTTLENECKS are 
easy to find by a method sug- 
gested by Eugene Benge. “Papers, 
on the average,” says Mr. Benge, 
“are in motion about 3 per cent of 
the time, are subject to clerical 
production about 2 per cent of the 
time, and are motionless about 95 
per cent of the time.” This being 
true, where does the “motionless” 


time occur? Where papers are mo- 
tionless the longest is where some 
new methods, or new help, or better 
coordination with other depart- 
ments is needed to speed the flow 
of work. One might say that a 
paper’s time is worthless. But it is 
not the motionless paper that 
counts, it is the consequent idle- 
ness of materials, machines, parts, 
inventory or other valuables, the 
flow or processing of which stops 


when governing papers are idle. 


* 
ee WORK must be con- 
sidered on the same basis as 
production work in the plant or 
factory. It is production work, 
and must be started before any- 
thing can be done in the plant. 
Because it must be out on schedule, 
just as plant work is out on sched- 
ule, the same kind of thinking and 
planning for office jobs is needed 
as for other production jobs. 


* 
PERATIONS PER 


are often more than 


ORDER 

anyone 
imagines. An office manager was 
recently asked how many opera- 
tions were required in his small 
office to record, credit check, write, 
bill, select, pack, ship, and charge 


orders. He guessed that about 
twenty-five separate operations 


would cover the routine. A count 
of the operations revealed that the 
correct figure was forty-one. He’s 
busy now trying to cut out some 
of those operations. But each at- 
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enable the receiving department ti 
make proper disposition on th 


receipt. 
* 
aia FOUNDRY COMPAN)Y 


uses a clever inter-office memo 
randum form which saves time an 
misunderstandings. A triplicat: 
form is used. When instruction 

are sent to the plant foremen th: 

entire form, including all copies, i 

.k Gethaes dispatched. The foreman detache 
President 


CHICAGO 


one carbon, transmits it to the per 
son who will do the work, or carr: 


Do E-M-E-R-G-E-N-C-I-E-S out the When th 
ever PILE IN on you? Do you know you can work is finished the necessary no 


STOP them by calling WORKMAN ? 


instructions. 


tations are made on the origina 
and carboned onto the duplicate 
now at top efficiency. More work would 
require, would demand extra pressure, 
night work, extra employees, turmoil, 
delays in routine, what-not. 


What if your executives would call you and the original is returned to th: 
today to ask for figure facts, fast? 

What if they'd want to know the new 
values of inventories of raw materials, 
finished products? 

What if they'd ask for last year’s costs, or 
last year’s salaries and wages, or last year’s 
sales totals by divisions? 

What if they'd want forecast figures on 
costs and selling prices and sales? 

You needn't pile those tasks in on your 
accounting department. [It is functioning 


=) / , clas 
i iil Mail Ask a local airline REPRESENTATIVE, he'll help you work in many offices. Check unfin 
FLY YOUR RECORDS TO US IN CHICAGO ished work of all kinds, and be sus 

Duluth Detroi 


troit mae nent 
"Cleveland ; picious of unfinished work abou 


office as evidence that the instruc 
tions have been carried out. Thi 
When such emergencies pile onto your plan eliminates the need for vei 
desk, accept them and don’t even worry. 
Think Workman and. . . Call Workman 

arrange fo fly your figures in to us, to have 
us fly the answers back to you. Lean on us as 
more than 750 of Chicago’s finest concerns 


* 
do. Ask for explanatory booklet. gt PROFITS may be found 
in piles of unfinished pap« 


bal orders, so often misunderstoo 


or misinterpreted. 


New York which no one seems worried. If th: 





completed figures are really im 
portant and being used somebod) 


TOWN IN AMERICA 
FROM ANY TO “Washington to be heckling the offic 


> ought 
Los Angeles ‘di », 9 ; ts we 
St. Louis Cincinnati . manager about them when they ar 


Sen frandees y = delaved. Here is one way to sin 
Nashville Miami : i 


WE'LL FLY THE RIGHT ANSWERS BACK TO YOU @ = plify work. Wherever figures ar 


ig xe; merely being compiled for futur 


to 


Philadelphia 








WORECROAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago * WABash 2490 


records, and are not needed }: 
management in current decisions 


there may be a chance to eliminat 





tempted cut seems to complicate 
routine somewhere else. 


* 

ECEIVING RECORDS are 

wholly inadequate in many of- 
fices. We say this on the basis of 
the number of complaints which 
come to us about failure to receive 
packages shipped from this office. 
Checking shows, in many cases, 
that the goods are being held in 
the receiving office, have been sent 
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to the wrong department, or that 
the man who ordered the merchan- 
dise failed to instruct his own re- 
ceiving department regarding dis- 
position when the goods are re- 
ceived. A few more pains by exe- 
cutives who order materials on 
company stationery, without using 
regular purchase forms, would save 
much time. Teach executive secre- 
taries to put proper disposition 
information on all orders so that 
the shipper will mark goods to 


4 


the work. But be sure that thi 
figures will not be needed befor 
the job is abandoned. 


* 
IS traditional mont): 


for cleaning out files, but too 
often no one really takes the 
sponsibility for destroying useless 
records, and file clerks, withor 
sufficient instructions, play sa 
and keep everything they thin 
anyone may want. Result is bad); 
crowded files—-files crowded 
much that efficient operation 
impossible. One plan is to indu 
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each executive to make a list of 
types of letters and records from 
his department which may be de 
stroyed. If there is a suspicion that 
certain executives want too much 
destroyed consult the legal depart 
ment, or the head of the business 
about what may be destroyed. Vir- 
tually every business keeps far 
too much paper in storage which 
will never be needed. This costs 
money for space, for time required 
to paw through it constantly, and 
for equipment used to house it. 


* 
— PURINA MILLS 


prints these fundamentals of 
increased efficiency which we think 
worth reprinting here, just as a 
reminder. 
1. Keep activity within easy 
reach. 
2. Balance work between both 
hands. 
3. Use pre-positioned tools and 
guides. 
Make use of jigs and fixtures. 
Data should be collected, re- 


ot 


ports made, forms printed 
and information compiled in 
an economical manner and 
only when essential to the 
business. 

6. Plan all desk procedures for 
optimum results. (The most 
economical way often utilizes 
modern facilities, replacing 
costly, time consuming meth- 
ods. ) 

Probably worth reproducing for 

an office bulletin board and posting 
where office employees can read it. 


* 


OB ANALYSIS with minimum 

and maximum pay rates for 
each job, with ratings to show 
which employees are entitled to 
maximum salaries within their 
classifications, may be most helpful 
in obtaining relief from salary 
freeze regulations in effect. Many 
turndowns on requests to raise 
salaries have been caused by com- 
pany failure to submit any evi- 
dence of job classification, or a 
history of regular raises. But 
where systematic information on 
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The M¢Bee Company 295 Madison Avenue, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














ECONVERSION is practically 


upon us right now, and will be 


jobs, duties, responsibilities is 






compiled there is a better chance 
to obtain permission for deserved the big problem to face in the 
raises. future. Most difficult reconversion 

jobs will probably be with those 
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plane readers have inquired 
about the author of the report 

which appeared our December ess. Any office manager who will 

1943 issue, titled, “If Frozen Sal- 

This report 





companies which have largest in- 






ventories of raw materials, semi- 





processed materials, parts-in-proc- 





install a control system which will 





minimize inventories of raw ma 





aries Need Thawing.” 





was prepared by Spencer Castle terials, parts, subassemblies to 





of Benge Associates, Chicago, Illi- simplify and save money at recon- 





nois, who had charge of the job version time will cover himself with 






evaluation program for the bank. glory. 





SUG AT ONS ZZ. 


In the same mail with your letter may come letters from one or more competitors, 
all trying to win the recipient’s orders, confidence, or goodwill. A company’s fate 
with any customer may be wholly dependent upon the impression one letter creates. 
That’s why every letter representing a business deserves the dictator's best effort 





Asks Correspondents to Take Time to 


Put Friendly Spirit in Letters 


Here are a few paragraphs 
culled from a letter writing man- 
ual of a large company whose 
correspondents handle a tremen- 
dous volume of inquiries: 

“Tt is true that we are short of 
help in our transcribing depart- 
ment, and there is considerable 
pressure to make letters short and 
to the point. This saves time of 
the dictator and the transcriber 
as well. But it should be remem- 
bered that a letter which fails to 
increase our goodwill with the re- 
eipient, which fails to give him all 
the information he has a right to 
expect, is almost as bad as no let- 
ter at all. 

“While present help shortages 


force us to brevity in correspond- 
ence we must never lose sight of 
the fact that we need to take time 
to be friendly and cordial to every 
person to whom we write. 

“Brevity can be carried to such 
extremes that it becomes curt. We 
want to avoid this. Let no letter 
bearing this company’s name leave 
the office if it is brief to the point 
of curtness, or if there is the slight- 
est note of impatience implied in 
any sentence of the letter. 

“If we must make a choice of 
falling a little behind in answering 
letters or in offending recipients 
of our mail with an unduly curt 
tone in letters, it is better to 
countenance a slight delay.” 


Broadcasts Company News Over 
Plant Public Address System 


RCA Victor Division of Radio 
Corporation of America recently 
reproduced a Christmas party over 
its public address system, cus- 
tomarily used to broadcast music 
to workers while on the job in the 
big plant at Camden, New Jersey. 

When the company’s vice presi- 
dent, G. K. Throckmorton, recent- 
ly resigned, the announcement was 
also made over the public address 
system, and his successor, Frank 
Folsom, was introduced to the en- 
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tire organization by means of the 
public address system. 

Receipt of important contracts, 
new rules, special news items of all 
kinds are frequently broadcast to 
the employees by plants having 
equipment for broadcasting music 
to workers. Careful policies should 
be worked out to determine when 
the broadcast system should be 
used for other than music, and 
who should use it. All messages 
should be carefully prepared in 


writing, and approved by a re- 
sponsible officer of the company. 
The value of a public address sys- 
tem can quickly be impaired if too 
many messages are sent over it, or 
if too many people unknown to the 
employees are permitted to use it 


for messages. 


Explains Incentive 
Plan in Letters 


A large company recently 
wanted to make a test of how well 
certain incentive plans were un- 
derstood by workers. A group of 
workers, all of whom were earning 
incentive bonuses on production, 
were quizzed about the method of 
computing payments. 
Not one of the workers interviewed 


incentive 


understood it. 

When it was patiently explained 
until all understood it, production 
Careful 


check-ups showed that relatively 


immediately increased. 
few workers really understood how 
their weekly pay checks were com- 
puted when they earned bonuses. 

Since the test the company has 
prepared a letter for each new 
employee to go with the first pay 
check which includes a bonus as 
part of the week’s pay. These let- 
ters, while following a_ general 
form, explain just how the incen- 
tive payment portion of the pay 
check was calculated. 

Since using the plan the com- 
pany reports that a better atti- 
among the 
workers toward the incentive plan. 


tude is apparent 
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Campaign Bulletins for Employees 


Printed on Waste Paper 


After setting twenty tons of 
waste paper as its goal, the Bal- 
timore Salesbook Company suc- 
cessfully launched a waste paper 
collection campaign on the first 
day of January. 

Employees are asked to bring 
newspapers, magazines, gift wrap- 
pings—and all kinds of paper and 
boxes—to the entrance, where the 
waste is weighed and _ recorded. 
For their efforts, the employees 
are being paid the net amount the 
company receives from the mills— 
a higher price than they would 
receive if they sold the paper at 
the door—and the company has 
set up monthly prizes for leaders 
contributing the largest volume in 
weight. 


i: ,; 
The company is running this 


contest in much the same manner 
as a sales contest. Announcements 
are posted regularly, bulletins are 
distributed, and top prize for the 
leader in weight contributed is a 
War Bond, with 


prizes to runners-up. Entry prizes 


smaller cash 
were awarded to the first thirty 
employees who contributed to the 
drive. 

If employees are not able to 
bring their waste to the company, 
the committee arranges to have 
the bundles picked up at the em- 
ployees’ homes. 

In the event you are wondering 

yes, all bulletins are printed on 
waste paper, and employees are 
invited to contribute them to the 
drive when they have finished read- 


ing. 


Boston Navy Yard Broadcasts News 
To Employees at Noon Hour 


Daily war news broadcasts dur- 
ing lunch hour periods have proved 
singularly successful in bringing 
the workers of the Boston Navy 
Yard 


the Navy’s 


close to the battlefronts, 
Industrial Incentive 
Division reported today. 

These broadcasts—proving of 
stimulating and beneficial effect on 
the 50,000 workers at the Boston 
Yard—stress the importance of 
their jobs in turning out and re- 
pairing ships for the fighting men 
of the fleet and bring home a reali- 
zation of how interdependent are 
the production and battle lines. 

With the collaboration of the 
Industrial Incentive Division, the 
Boston Navy Yard arranged for 
these daily five-minute war news 
Station WBZ, 
Boston. The bulletins are “piped” 
into the yard from the newsroom 


broadeasts with 


of the station, and broadcast di- 
rectly to the workers through 
various strategically located loud- 
speakers. 

The bulletins are edited for the 
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workers of the yard and prepared 
exclusively for them by the expert 
news staff of WBZ. Included in 
each broadcast is an_ incentive 
message as well as stories which 
show convincingly that the armed 
forces are depending on the pro- 
duction workers for the equipment 
necessary to smash the enemy. 
These war bulletins also emphasize 
the necessity for reducing inex- 
cusable absenteeism, stepping up 
the speed and quality of the work, 
and maintaining good health and 
safety practices. 

Yard officials as well as the 
workers testify that the effect, both 
immediate and accumulative, is a 
better job done. 

The Industrial Incentive Divi- 
sion points to the use of radio 
war news broadcasts of this na- 
ture as a technique which other 
plants could adopt where facili- 
ties are available. Boston Navy 
Yard will assist Navy contractors 
in setting up a similar system if 
requested. 


Use of Reply Envelopes 
Aids Collections 


In recent tests of collection 
mailings, Spiegel, Inc., found that 
use of reply envelopes increased 
the percentage of collections re- 
ceived. In one test 798 collection 
letters were dispatched without 
including business reply envelopes. 
From these letters remittances 
were received from 42.85 per cent. 
In addition there were 6.78 per 
cent who requested extension, to- 
taling 49.63 


swered. 


per cent who an- 


In a similar mailing of 798 let 
ters, including business reply en- 
velopes, there were 45.12 per cent 
remittances received and 16.80 per 
cent requests for extension, total- 
ing 61.92 per cent who answered. 
Many collection letters do not in- 
clude business reply envelopes, but 
where the letters are addressed to 
individuals, as in the case of 
appear that 


Spiegel’s, it would 


the extra expense of the reply 


envelopes is fully justified. 


Zone Numbers 
Speed Mail 


A vast 
mail is still dispatched without 


quantity of business 
reference to zone numbers, it is re- 
ported by the post office depart- 
ment. It 
that the post office department, 


should) be remembered 
like other employers, is foreed to 
get along with many unskilled, un- 
trained, and inexperienced workers. 

Failure to include zone numbers 
may cause a delay of one to two 
days in delivery of mail, for un- 
zoned mail is thrown to one side 
when the first distribution of mail 
is thrown for delivery. 

John 
ager of Shelby Salesbook Com- 


> 


Plank, advertising man- 


pany, reminds the editors that a 
letter was reproduced in this de- 
partment in November which 
failed to show the zone number— 
an editorial oversight which should 


have not occurred. 
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At the National Planning Association dinner, Clinton Golden, chairman, United Steel- 
workers said, ““There is a lot of difference between the mental attitude of a worke: 
who has been told to do his work, keep his mouth shut, let management do the 
thinking, and one who has been treated as a participant in creating a product 


and provided an opportunity to understand the purpose and meaning of his work.’ 





Alvan Macauley, Packard chairman, presents a new member of 
Packard's ten-year club with a certificate entitling him to a gold 


watch when they are available 


after the war emergency. The 


Packard ten-year club was established twenty-six years ago and 


, 


has honored a total of 8.254 


workers, many of whom still work 


Bausch & Lomb Magazine Has 
“Post Exchange” Department 


Balce News is the title of the 


employee magazine published 
for employees of the famed op- 
tical house of Bausch & Lomb, 
of Rochester, New York. One 
of the most pupular and widely 
read departments in the maga- 
zine is called the “Post Ex- 
change,” a department devoted 
to publishing “wanted” and 
“for sale” advertisements free 
of charge for employees. 

Here employees advertise 
used articles for sale, adver- 
tise rooms or apartments for 
rent, and advertise for articles 
or services they wish to buy. 
One employee wants a new or 
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used alarm clock in good con- 
dition, and others want a boy's 
model bicycle, a drafting set, 
gas range, or a bench lathe. 

Under the “For Sale” column 
employees offer such varied 
items as houses, kitchen tables, 
electric heaters, bowling balls, 
field pianos, 
phones, violins, trailer, ete. 

Only one advertisement is ac- 
cepted per issue for each em- 
ployee. There is no charge, and 
only home telephone numbers 
or addresses may be used. Ad- 
vertisements of a purely com- 
mercial nature are not 
cepted. 


glasses, saxo- 


ac- 


Standard Register Issues Christmas 
Book for Men in Service 


inches in size, 
printed in two colors, and car- 


rying twenty 


Six by nine 
pages of greet 
ings, the booklet issued by the 
Standard Register 
for mailing to former employees 


Company 


now in the services is designed 
relations 
tween the company and its per- 


to foster close he- 
sonnel now serving in the armed 
forces. 

First page carries a picture 
of and greetings from W. C. 
Sherman, the company’s presi- 
dent, and the next two pages 
are given over to “A Mother’s 


and a “Father’ 
Greeting,” both written 
Standard employees. Then fol 
low a “Wife’s Greeting” and 
“Sweetheart’s Greeting.” 

The 


“Greetings from 


Greeting,” 


center spread 


All,” 


cludes two group pictures « 


Say 
and ir 


Standard employees. An hone 
roll listing 349 employees 

included, plus a greeting an 
message from M. A. 
vice president, and from othe 


Spay 


groups in the organization, i 
cluding regional managers, an 
the company’s subsidiaries. 


Norfolk and Western Honors 
Veterans in House Magazine 


A recent issue of the Nor- 
folk and Western’s company 
magazine was entirely devoted 
to the activities and histories 
of the veterans of the railroad 
who are now back at work in 
this current emergency. 

Because war conditions made 
it impossible for the members 
of the veterans’ association to 
hold a convention, the house 
magazine staff undertook to 
hold a “convention in print.” 

Many exciting stories were 
published and there are more 
than a hundred pictures of vet- 
terans currently at work in im- 
portant railroading activities 
along the line. 

Some of the engineers now 
at work have had as much as 
53 years of actual service. One 
of the members of the veterans’ 


association celebrated his 1L00t 
birthday in 1943. He served 
the Civil War and was acti, 
in transporting troops to M 
nassas in 1861 and helped cart 
away the first load of wounds 
men from that battlefield. 
Many interesting illustration 
found for the issue. 
man chief clerk to tl 
controller is shown guardi: 
German prisoners in France 
1918, another old-timer is pi 
tured in his Spanish War ur 
form, there stori: 
about present employees wl 
participated in that brief wa 
The issue is a splendid exar 
ple of the fascinating materi 
obtainable for use in hou 
magazines when the editors « 
reporting and r 


were 
now 


and are 


a job of 
search. 
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Lists Ideas to Aid 
Better Relations 
In Industry 


Charles A. Livingston, direc- 
tor of public relations, Hlinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
lists the following ideas to help 
keep things in order in indus 
trial plants. They are: 

1. Recognize good work. 
Don’t overlook any opportunity 
to do this. Show employees you 
know what they are doing, and 
are interested. 

2. Constantly watch and 
check physical working condi- 
tions and facilities in the plant. 

3. Medical, first-aid facilities 
and personnel. Keep them at 
top form, minimize the time 
consumed in treatments. 

4. Employees’ interest in the 
company—recognize — it. Give 
them all the information you 
ean without divulging trade or 
defense secrets. 
5. Questions, complaints, 
grievances handle them 
promptly. And recognize the 
stress and strain of wartime on 
employee thinking. 

6. Absenteeism—take a_rea- 
sonable but firm attitude. Get 
the facts, the causes. 

7. Upgrading and promotions 

be absolutely fair—don’t just 
assume your supervisors are 
fair. Make sure of it. 

8. Soliciting of funds among 
employees—stop all unneces- 
sary ones. They have enough 
deductions from their pay now. 

9. Shopping—if you are in a 
small community, see what can 
be done to make it more con- 
venient for employees. Interest 
local stores in this. 

10. Insurance, hospital, com- 
pensation, etc. Be sure that em- 
ployee claims on such matters 
receive prompt handling. 

11. The personal affairs of 
drafted men. Have someone in 
personnel office available to ad- 
vise drafted men on handling 
these. Such as leases, mort- 
gages, insurance, ete. 

12. Foremen—use all con- 
tacts with them to train them 
on wise handling of employees. 
No foreman should leave a 
conference without knowing 
more about handling people 
than he did before. 

13. New employees — follow 
them up on the job. Don’t let 
their employment interview be 
their last contact with the per- 
sonnel office except to make a 
complaint. 

14. Shifts—don’t discriminate 
between them. Check these 
points with each shift. 
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Nash-Kelvinator Publishes Book to 
Help Employees Manage Finance 


Early in 1943 the Nash 
Kelvinator Corporation distrib- 
uted to employees a loose-leaf 
booklet, designed to assist them 
in keeping track of personal 
financial matters, such as budg 
ets, tax deductions, 
Social Security, and other de 


income, 


ductions from wages earned. 

So successful was the plan 
that a new edition is being dis- 
tributed in time to enable the 
employee to continue with 1944 
records right where the 1943 
edition closed. It is a 60-page 
book containing much useful 
information, charts, and record 
forms. The second edition con- 
tains many new ideas and con- 
siderably more information for 
employees. 

There is a complete household 
expense form with space for 
maintaining an entire year’s 
family budget. The new pay-as 
you-go tax deduction method is 
fully explained. War Savings 
Bonds, inflation, Social Secur- 
ity, hospital, group insurance 
and other employee benefits are 
also explained and illustrated. 

Provision is made for keep- 
ing a record of all deductions 
from the employee’s gross in 
come, making the book a useful 
record at income tax time. 
Thousands of Nash-Kelvinator 
employees are said to have kept 
eareful records in 1943. 

George W. Mason, president 
of Nash-Kelvinator, reports 


that the company received many 
congratulatory letters on is- 
suing the books last vear, some 


of which were from business 
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leaders, municipal authorities, 


ind government executives, 
Many other companies have re 
quested permission to adopt 
some of the features in the 
hook, says Mr. Mason. Two 
pages, showing the family ex 
pense forms are reproduced on 
this page. 


Allis-Chalmers Discipline Control 
Board Reports on Activities 


With 18,000 people at work, 
many of them on their first 
jobs, it is inevitable that certain 
problems of discipline should 
arise. To help foremen cope 
with the most difficult cases 
\llis-Chalmers has set up a 
discipline control board — to 
handle such matters as absen- 
teeism, horseplay and fighting, 
insubordination and loafing. 

It was found upon analysis 
that absenteeism was the result 
of habitual offenders staying at 
home. Often it was a case of 
young people, with wages burn- 
ing holes in pockets, staying 
away to spend the money. In 
a one-year period, one hundred 
and forty-three employees were 
absent often enough to be 
brought before the board. In 
most of the cases it was possible 
to remove the reasons for ab- 
senteeism and place the worker 
on a good attendance basis. 

Horseplay and fighting to- 
taled only 84 cases, remarkably 
low, the company reports be- 
cause 18,000 men and women 


put in a_ total of 35,000,000 
hours at work in the plants. 
Most fighting cases (except a 
few involving habitually quar- 
relsome people) resulted from 
sudden loss of temper over a 
practical joke. 

Plain, ordinary loafing 
brought 28 cases to the board, 
and there were 17 cases of em- 
ployees sleeping on the job. In 
28 cases it was found possible 
t» restore the offenders to their 
jobs with a better sense of re- 
sponsibility toward work. 

The shortage of small tools 
led to temptation for a few 
employees to steal personal 
tools. There were 18 cases, of 
which 12 led to discharge. In 
14 cases men came to work 
drunk, most of them juveniles, 
not yet grown up enough to 
establish habits. 
There were two cases of men 


responsible 


bringing weapons to the plant 
and a few cases of improper re- 
marks to women, a serious of- 
fense now that so many women 
are employed in the plant. 
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To systematize should mean to simplify. That’s one of the purposes of this depart- 
ment—to present tested ideas showing how others have found ways to speed, 
simplify, and improve business routine. In this department our readers con- 
tribute proven plans and methods which help business to find a better way 
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1. Swift’s Organization 
Chart Pictured 


SO THAT stockholders may have a 
better idea of how the company is man- 
aged, the 1943 issue of the famed Swift 
Yearbook includes a pictured represen- 
tation of the company’s executive man- 
agement organization. 

This chart is reproduced above, in 
considerably smaller scale than it ap- 
peared in the original form. Four men, 
a chairman, two vice chairmen (all mem- 
bers of the Swift family), and the presi- 
dent, John Holmes, form the overall 
management board. Reporting to the 
president and to the board are a group 
of vice presidents, each in charge of an 
important phase of the business such as 
plant operating, branch house sales, hog 
buying, fertilizer, lamb buying, cattle 
buying. A vice president and controller 
has charge of all accounting depart- 
ments, while the treasurer (also a vice 
president) has charge of credit and in- 
surance, transportation, banking, com- 
mercial research, and other financial af- 
fairs. The legal departmert reports to 


tt 


the treasurer. Industrial relations are 
handled by Harold Swift, vice chairman. 
Meat packing plants are under the direct 
supervision of John Holmes, president 
of the company. 


2. Purchase System 
Saves Rewriting 


WHEN General Railway Signal Com- 
pany’s purchasing department receives a 
request to purchase it is necessary to 
send out requests for bids. These are 
written on a master Ditto sheet, with 
the specifications, quantities, etc., but 
omitting the supplier’s name. When the 
successful bidder has been determined 
the master is withdrawn from file, the 
purchaser’s name, prices, and other in- 
formation added to it, and a set of pur- 
chase orders run from the same master. 
It is then sent to the receiving depart- 
ment and filed awaiting receipt of ma- 
terials. Then on a variable master re- 
ceiving data are run for use on a re- 
ceiving form. In the past it was neces- 
sary to make the extra copies on the 
typewriter, and because of the limited 


number of copies possible to make legible, 
some rewriting was necessary. Then on 
receipt of partial deliveries it was neces- 
sary to rewrite a receiving form as many 
as twenty times for recording receipts. 
Now one writing does the entire job, 
saving much time and _ eliminating 
chances for errors which often occur in 
rewriting. 


3. Telephone Call 
Control Plan 


WITH numbered slips, drawn from a 
register, some companies control receipt 
and disposition of telephone calls. In- 
stead of the ordinary cut form loose slip, 
or pads of memoranda sheets to advise 
receipt of telephone calls when the called 
person is absent, Egry Register Com- 
pany suggests a small form which in- 
cludes the following information: Name 
of party called, date, time of call, name 
of caller, caller’s business connection, 
address, telephone. Then follows space 
to repeat the message, with signature of 
the person taking the call. The same form 
is made out for all outgoing long dis- 
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tance calls, and a copy sent to the 
treasurer’s office as a control against un- 
necessary use of long distance facilities. 
Duplicate copies are filed by the operator 
until receipt of monthly telephone bill, 
when each entry on the telephone com- 
pany’s bill is checked against the opera- 
tor’s charge record. Use of this system 
is said to save considerable expense. 


4. Fiscal Calendar to 
Control Billing 
GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY sends 


suppliers a fiscal calendar which shows 
the year divided into thirteen periods. 
The company requests suppliers to send 
statements in accordance with the clos- 
ing periods, which are shown in red on 
the calendar. First period is January 2 
to January 29; second, January 30 to 
February 26; third, February 27 to 
March 25, and so on throughout the 
year. 


5. Light Replaces 
Secretary’s Bell 


WHEN Wm. B. Given, Jr., president 
of American Brake Shoe Company, 
buzzes for his secretary, a white light is 
turned on automatically and stays on 
until it is switched off. Thus, if she is 
out of her office for the moment, she 
can see when she returns that the boss 
rang for her while she was away. 

By the use of a buzzer-relay-lamp de- 
vice on his, secretary’s desk, Mr. Given 
assures that every call to his secretary 
gets attention. The ever alert light makes 
sure of that. 

Without such a mechanical aid, an 
executive may have to ring several times 
before he gets a response. Until he gets 
her, the burden of remembering what he 
wants done rests with him and takes up 
his valuable time. That burden should be 
passed on to the secretary. 

And, of course, in innumerable cases 
busy executives forget that they have 
rung for their assistants and as a result 
the jobs that should have been done are 
frequently lost in the rush of the day’s 
work. Thus, the unanswered buzzer to- 
tals up to quite a loss in executive effec- 
tiveness. 


6. Exit Interviewer 
Cuts Turnover 


LABOR turnover in the ranks of 1,200 
civilian employees at Camp _ Sibert, 
Alabama, is very low. In August 1942 it 
was 1.19 and in August 1943 it was cut 
to .078 and in November it was expected 
to be at the incredible low of .048. 

When E. O. Myers, regional director 
of the Civil Service, investigated the low 
records, he found much of it due to 
First Lieutenant J. A. Richards, assist- 
ant personnel director of the post and 
former sales promotion man of Swift's, 
Chicago. 

To reduce labor turnover he provided 
an exit interviewer in the form of a 
woman experienced in welfare work. 
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When an employee decides to leave for 
another job she steps in and ascertains 
why and, when possible, explains the ad 
vantages of remaining on the essential 
war job or removes the grievance. 

Similar results were obtained in fight 
ing absenteeism. Out of the 1,200 em- 
ployees, only four or five daily are too 
ill to work. 

Lt. Richards said: “I think I can raise 
a better personnel than I can hire and I 
endeavor to shape the employee to the 
job by training and encouragement. A 
man’s school should not stop when he 
starts making money. He should con 
tinue to study and improve himself. 

“We try to guide and lead 
he continued. “A new girl came to work 


not drive,” 


the other day and seemed bewildered. ! 
told her she was here to work with 
people and not to work for any one and 
that seemed to help her off to a_ fine 
start.” 

Every employee comes in as a trainee 
and schools are provided for almost 
everything. All who show signs of ap 
titude are helped to learn a better job. 
They. also ‘utilize the abilities of the 
physically handicapped to get all the 
energy possible in use for the war ef 
fort. 


7. Customer Order Blanks 
Speed Deliveries 


AT DIMLING’s Candy Shops, in Pitts 
burgh, the customers write the orders. 
By inaugurating this system, the store 
obtains many benefits, including speedier 
handling of transactions, assurance of 
proper delivery, and more orders han- 
dled with a minimum of clerical help. In 
addition, the store no longer has to pay 
the return postage of misdirected mer- 
chandise, put in phone calls in order to 
get additional shipping information, or 
remail packages once they have been 
shipped. 

By using a triplicate Handyset order 
blank, manufactured by The Baltimore 
Salesbook Company, Dimling’s let the 
customer assume the responsibility of 
filling in the proper address, and gets 
him to write his own address in the send- 
er’s space. The original of the order 
form is divided into two vouchers—the 
customer’s receipt and the actual parcel 
post label. The duplicate and _ triplicate 
are office and store copies, respectively. 

When the order is sent to the main 
office, from which shipments are made, 
the order is speeded on its way without 
delay. Since the customer has filled in the 
address on the label portion of the 
original, it is no longer necessary to 
re-write labels or include cards from the 
sender. 

Since the new system has been used, 
packages have usually been deliverd 
without difficulty. Those packages that 
have been “bounced” for improper ad- 
dresses have automatically been returned 
to the sender, who paid the return 
postage, and re-addressed the package 
himself, when he found that his first 


“vuess” had been bad. 


ATTENTION 


QUANTITY BUYERS 
oF 
CARBON PAPER 
ROLL PAPER 
RIBBONS 








Check the 
ele Mie laticle (=. Medi 


Burroughs 
Discount 
Purchase 

Plans 


SMALL You save 10% to 40%, 
QUANTITIES discounts on some types 
of supplies beginning with orders 
for as little as $10 worth. 


COMBINED It's easier to earn dis- 
PURCHASES counts, because they are 
based on combined purchases of 
various types of supplies; for ex- 
ample, purchases of carbon paper 
help you to earn larger discounts 
on ribbons, and vice versa. 


BRANCH If you have branches 

ORDERS or affiliates, your dis- 
count rate is established by the 
combined purchases of all branches 
of your company, and all branches 
benefit by that rate in ordering sup- 
plies from their local Burroughs office. 


FRESH You are assured fresh 
SUPPLIES supplies, without storage 
problems, because delivery of sup- 
plies is made as you need them. 
ae cm * 
Send for full details, prices and 
discounts for the purchase of roll 
paper and inked ribbons for practi- 
cally all makes of business machines, 
carbon paper for every need, journal 
paper and other supplies. Call your 
local Burroughs office or write direct 
to Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 











A Monthly 
Planning 
Service for 


INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
EXEGUTIVES 


T IS vitally important for 

the executive in charge 
of industrial relations to 
keep abreast of new devel- 
opments and have access to 
the plans and experiences 
of other companies. That 
is why progressive com- 
panies subscribe to Dart- 
nell’s monthly Industrial 
Relations Service. 


Here are the five main 
departments or features of 
the Service: 


*% NEWS LETTER. A four-page type- 
written confidential News Letter re- 
porting all latest news and develop- 


ments of interest. 


STENCIL CARTOONS. Once a month, 
an actual mimeograph stencil with 
cartoons especially drawn for your 
house organ, plant bulletin or em- 
ployee magazine. 


DATA SHEETS. Individual data sheets 
covering one specific plan which a 
company may be using to handle an 
employee problem. 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS. Typewrit- 
ten reports running from eight to 
twenty-four pages covering major 


problems. 


CLIPPINGS. All magazines are 
searched for articles of interest to 
subseribers. Such articles are clipped 
and reproduced. 





Write Today for Details 


INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


A Dartnell War Production Service 
Released by 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, II. 











vsiness LIPO 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





“50 COMMON TYPING FAULTS and 
How to Avoid Them” is offered by the 
Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. Author 
of the booklet is Albert Tangora, former 
holder of a world’s typing record, who 
contributed the article “Faulty Desks 
and Tired Typists” to our November 
issue. Mr. Tangora explains that the 
faults which “creep into” typing and 
grow into habits can be easily corrected 
and proper technique restored with a 
little care. The fifty faults are segregated 
into major and minor points, clearly 
explained, and corrective measures given 
for each. 


* * * 


“ADDRESSOGRAPH USERS NEWS” 
is “a digest of ideas for extending the 
use of Addressograph equipment.” The 
latest issue which we have includes, 
among other items of interest to Ad- 
dressograph owners, a story showing how 
one user wiped out nine paper work 
congestion points, a simple way to con- 
trol tool issues, description of a sim- 
plified order writing and credit control 
system, and a simplified approach to 
production control. 


% 


“THE OFFICE ECONOMIST,” a quar- 
terly publication of the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, contains many valu- 
able ideas for the office. For instance, 
Volume XXV, No. 3, includes a “cheel 
list” style article on executive insight, 
articles on the qualifications of the 
switchboard operator, on faster figuring, 
on indexing and filing legal data, and on 
the record procedure of a hospital. 


+ * * 


ZINC PLATED STEEL, a practical 
alternate for more critical metals, is the 
subject of a small folder offered by 
American Nickeloid Company. Sizes, 
gauges, finishes, and properties are 
given. 


+ * 


“ANALYZING CARDING COSTS,” a 
report prepared and offered by the 
George S. May Business Foundation, 
will be of special interest to those in 
the textile field. It describes in detail a 
plan for obtaining true labor costs to 
replace the “averages” method. 


CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE has prepared a transportation 
and industrial map of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Area, in colors, which shows 
the municipal limits of each city in the 
area, the Cincinnati Commercial Zone, 
railroad lines and switching limits, har- 
bor limits, airport locations, main high- 
ways, and principal available industrial 
sites. 

* 7 * 
SETTLEMENT OF TERMINATED 
WAR CONTRACTS as a vital factor 
in attaining a high level of postwar em- 
ployment is covered in a report by The 
Research Committee of The Committee 
for Economic Development, which dis- 
cusses the fundamentals of the problem 
and recommended Congressional legisla- 
tion to supplement and simplify existing 
procedures. 

* * # 
“DUPLICATOR FACTS,” published by 
Hammermill Paper Company, describes 
the gelatin and spirit type duplicating 
processes and gives hints on the success- 
ful operation of each. An operating guide 
to better duplicator work summarizes in 
chart form, on a single sheet, the various 


points discussed. 
- * * 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, construction 
engineers, have produced an interesting 
illustrated booklet entitled “What's New 
in Modern Plants.” It discusses and pic- 
tures the new trends and developments 
which have resulted from the vastly in- 
creased plant construction of the past 
three years. 
* * * 

TWO EXCELLENT BOOKLETS for 
prospective house organ publishers are: 
So You Want to Start a House Organ, 
and Tips for Your Wartime House 
Magazine, both offered by The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company. 


« * * 


EXECUTONE Communications Systems 
are diagrammed and described in a new 
folder put out by the Executone Com- 
pany. The back page of the folder is a 
survey chart to enable the engineer to 
plan the communication system. 


* * + 


“EVERY MINUTE COUNTS?” is the 
title of a folder covering the new Model 
No. 15 Recorder of the Stromberg Time 
Corporation. The advantages of this one- 
hand-operated recorder in time and 
money saved are convincingly shown. 


= * * 


WAR BOND PURCHASES by em- 
ployees are an accounting problem of 
no mean proportion, requiring accurate 
records and careful administration so 
that employees’ bonds are issued quickly 
after final payment has been made. 
Remington Rand has a report on “Con- 
trolling War Bond Purchases” which 
describes two plans for handling the 
accounting job in connection with pur- 
chases by deductions. All necessary 
forms are reproduced and a full ex- 
planation of both plans included in the 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 


ee 





Unbreakable spring Jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
4,500 used by Georgia Railroad Bank, 

Augusta, Ga. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 365, Exeter, Nebr. 


Steel Signals 








OF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatie reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples ( all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. a 
<<Es 
wae 
» > 


Ansonia, Conn. 


FILE 
SIGNALS 








ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, 
sales letters, collection let- 
ters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mail- 
ings of all kinds. 400 ideas 
and 400 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can 
use costing over $10,000. 
Yours for $3.00. Sent on ap- 
and Contest 


proval. Prize 


Department. 
3s 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. + Chicago 40, Ill. 
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portfolio which will be sent free to in- 
terested readers. 
* * * 
QUIETER OFFICES are possible with 
the products of The Acoustor Company, 
manufacturers of combination desk- 
hoods for noisy office machines, such as 
bookkeeping and accounting machines, 
and other office machines which are noisy 
in operation. A small booklet describing 
this equipment is available. 
* * * 

PLANNING OFFICES is a job that 
many Office managers will soon face for 
there will undoubtedly be many office 
changes as soon as the war ends. Some 
offices will need to be enlarged, refur 
nished, and rearranged. Others may need 
some trimming. In either event we sug 
gest that the booklet offered by Art 
Metal O fice 


Standards and Planning Book, will come 


Construction Company, 
in handy. Even though no changes are 
contemplated the booklet will offer many 
helpful hints, for it is a guide to the 
conservation of time, energy, and space. 


* % * 


“WORK PILED HIGH? SIMPLI 
FY!" is a booklet designed to help busi 
ness solve the filing problems which in 
creased paper work has brought. Prac 
tical suggestions are given for training 
file operators, setting up the files, estab 
lishing cross references, micro-filming 
records, etc. Offered by 


Rand, Ine. 


Remington 


“WHAT MANAGEMENT CAN 
REALLY DO TO REDUCE ABSEN- 
TEEISM,” Report No. 144 of the 
George S. May Business Foundation, 1s 
a comprehensive study of the problem 
and its solution. It presents both the 
case of management and the case of 
labor, gives solutions possible to manage- 
ment, and advances and substantiates the 
theory that proper shifts and hours re 
should 
prove of considerable value to those 


duce absenteeism. This study 


faced with this problem. 

* * * 
ANOTHER OF THE helpful George 
S. May reports, titled “Scientific Selec- 
tion of Produc- 
deals with the most efficient meth- 
ods of job analysis, job specifications, 


Personnel Increases 


tion,’ 


interviews, tests, choosing the prospect, 
and incentive plans. Suggested printed 
forms for carrying out the scientific se- 
lection of personnel are illustrated. 
* * * 

“A QUICK SURVEY FOR EXECU 
TIVES” is a pamphlet reporting the 
results of The Committee for Economic 
What the 
committee has accomplished toward its 
goal of full employment after the war, 


Development’s first year. 


as well as what remains to be done, are 
clearly and concisely set forth. 
* * * 

Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented request free form, COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DELAWARE CHARTERS. Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, INC., 
Wilmington 99, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertisin service of 34 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOt NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 °N. 8th St., St. Louis. Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale). ADAM FISHER CO., 
il Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Educational and Instruction 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Operate a 
Collection Agency—Credit Bureau. Quickly 
learned. Many make $5,000 yearly, up. Write 
COLE ASSOCIATES, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Posteard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Used Office Machines 





MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 

1 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expense 
account forms, ete. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





THE ROOSEVELT”’ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 
TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 








Cut Costs With __ 
Dartnell Forms 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’s Application BLrank—Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form embodying 
the best features of many forms. 81x11 
inches. 

GENERAL Application BLank—A stand- 
ard form widely used for employing 
office and salaried workers. A four-page 
form that is searching without being 
inquisitive. 814 x 11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit 
and file. Weekly, 814, x 11 inches. 
Avtomosite Expense Booxs—Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman 
can keep current day on top, making it 
easy to jot down expenses. Vest pocket 
size. 

Auto Expense Brianxs—Arranged for 
salesmen using company cars or their 
own cars on an allowance basis. 81/,x11 
inches. 

SALESMEN’s REFERENCE Forms—Simpli- 
fied form for sending out to names of 
previous employers and references given 
by persons seeking employment as sales- 
men. 81/, x 11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 
Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave., Cuicaco 40, ILL. 
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MEW BOOKS 2. 


SEVEN STEPS TOWARD SIMPLI- 
FIED OFFICE PROCEDURE. By 
A. H. Stricker. Readers of this magazine 
will remember that Mr. Stricker was for 
many years manager of the statistical 
department, General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. In his work 
there the department over which he had 
supervision had more employees than 
many complete offices of fairly large 
companies, Late in 1943 General Electric 
Company loaned him as a management 
consultant to the House Civil Service 
Investigating Committee, popularly 
known as the Ramspeck committee. 
Twenty-six years ago Mr. Stricker be- 
gan taking office jobs apart, analyzing 
them, studying them to see why ap- 
parently light office jobs created so 
much fatigue, why errors were so fre- 
quent, why output small. 
What he learned in this time is com- 
pressed into a small book of only 150 
pages. Yet in this book is a sound 
philosophy of office management which 
warrants the most careful attention of 
every employer or manager of office 
workers. Stricker found many waste mo- 
tions in office work, he found badly de- 
signed tools, poorly lighted working sur- 
unnecessary 


seemed so 


faces, needless noise, and 
travel between desks and supply sources. 
He found that more work resulted when 
desks were lowered, when recesses were 
cut in desk corners for calculating ma- 
chines, when better individual lighting 
was made available for workers. He 
found it paid to carpet floors to deaden 
noise. As he puts it, “None of these 
economies was in itself of tremendous 
importance, but each contributed to a 
material increase in the rate of com- 
fortable performance. Minimum motion 
became the key to more efficient opera- 
tion, and savings in effort and energy 
resulted in greater volume of more ac- 
curate work.” He found that in his de- 


partment the company was spending 
more money buying, handling, requisi- 
tioning, and distributing office supplies 
than the supplies cost. He devised 
standard supply cabinets which were 
distributed throughout the various de- 
partments. These cabinets are kept 
stocked without requisitions. In each desk 
is a compartment for supplies, and the 
office boy maintains these compartments, 
filling them from a tray which matches 
the desk tray exactly, so that no item of 
supplies is overlooked. He studied office 
furniture and machines, and learned that 
machines and furniture offer the greatest 
production possibilities only when prop- 
erly suited to one another. Proper ar- 
rangement of working warrants 
careful study, and it has been proved 
profitable to alter standard desks and 
tables to avoid long reaches, and en- 
courage smooth, uninterrupted flow of 
motions in the performance of office 
tasks. Mr. Stricker found enormous ac- 
cumulations. of records, reports, work 
sheets, and other material clogging the 
files, taking up costly space needlessly. 
To avoid this he devised a system of 
identifying all papers with a code to tell 
file clerks when these papers should be 
destroyed. He points out that in factory 
operations all production is shipped, but 
in office operations the habit of keeping 
copies, work sheets, data 
means that only a small part of office 
production is shipped. Instead, it must 


tools 


supporting 


be stored, and he insists that each piece 
of paper work created in an office should 
be identified with a predetermined ter- 
minal facility, telling how long it shall be 
retained. What Stricker has done with 
office work compares with what Taylor 
and other manufacturing leaders did 
with production jobs many years ago. 
His book is needed by every office execu- 
tive. McGraw-Hill Book Company, $1.75. 
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